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fear,  the  girl  dashed  from  the  room  into  the  corridor,  the  flames  leaping  up  about 
Wide  grabbed  a  blanket  and  darted  after  her  to  throw  it  about  the  girl 
and  smother  the  fire  in  the  flimsy  kimona. 
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Young  Wide  Awake’s  Gritty  Battle 

OB, 


FIGHTING  DOWN  A  HOTEL  FIRE 


_ 

By  ROBERT  LENNOX 


CHAPTER  I. 

PLOT  TO  RUIN  THE  BOAT. 

“Now,  for  the  last  time,  fellows!  We  must  be  in  trim 
this  evening !” 

There  was  a  pause  for  an  instant,  and  then  the  command, 
which  sounded  out  across  the  water: 

“Go!” 

At  the  word  four  blades  dipped  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  four  backs  straightened,  and  the  thin  little  boat,  a 
shell,  leaped  over  the  surface  of  the  stream  and  shot  south¬ 
ward  to  the  regular,  rhythmic  bending  of  the  four  sturdy 
backs,  the  regular  dipping  and  pulling  of  the  fpur  blades. 

It  was  the  Washington  four — the  rowing  crew  of  the 
boys’  fire  company  of  Belmont,  out  for  practice  before  the 

dav  of  the  mateh. 

*/ 

The  western  sun  fell  below  the  horizon,  its  last  colors, 
golden  and  orange,  lighted  up  the  world,  sending  out  its 
glorious  good-night  in  vari-colored  blazes  which  glinted 
beautifully  across  the  Fraser  and  made  the  river  look  like 
a  flowing  stream  of  gold. 

Past  the  finish  line  the  four  boys  in  the  scull  shot  and 
their  oars  were  held  high  in  air  as  the  boat  glided  farther 
along  and  a  light  launch  met  them  in  midstream  to  escort 
them  to  the  shore. 

“You're  going  fine  now,  fellows!”  exclaimed  the  coach, 
who  had  acted  as  coxswain.  “If  you  keep  up  ihat  kind  of 
work  to-morrow  you’ll  win,  sure!” 

You  nr/  Wide  Awake  climbed  over  the  side  of  the  launch 
V)  more  as  the  boat  landed,  and  his  other  three  boys  stooped 


with  him  and  lifted  the  scull  into  the  boat-house  at  the 
fanding  and  placed  it  on  the  frame  built  for  it. 

“Do  you  think  we’ll  win,  Clarke?”  he  asked  as  they 
came  out  of  the  boat-house,  and  he  slipped  into  citizen’s 
clothes,  ready  to  go  to  the  dressing-room  for  the  change. 

“Win!  Of  course  you’ll  win!  By  George!  We  never 
had  fellows  who  could  pull  a  boat  as  you  fellows  do !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  coxswain. 

Clarke  was  a  student  of  the  college  at  Waverly  and  had 
become  acquainted  with  Wide  and  his  boys  several  months 
previous  to  this.  He  had  taken  a  hearty  liking  to  the  boys 
because  they  were  good  athletes  and  because  in  all  things 
they  were  “square.” 

Above  all  things  the  college  athlete  and  lover  of  athletics 
loves  a  person  who  is  fair  in  all  his  sportiveness. 

Weeks  previous  to  this  day  the  Neptune  Company  of 
fire-fighters,  a  rival  to  th'at  of  the  Washington  boys  in  Bel¬ 
mont,  had  challenged  the  Washingtons  to  a  rowing  match 
in  sculls,  four  to  be  the  number. 

After  discussing  the  proposition  for  one  entire  evening, 
the  Washingtons  finally  agreed  to  accept  the  challenge,  and 
Dick  Halstead,  Terry  Rourke,  Hal  Norton  and  Joe  Dar¬ 
rell,  the  four  best  athletes  of  the  company,  were  chosen  to 
make  up  the  “four.” 

Then  had  come  the  problem  of  training  them.  Wide  was 
an  excellent  oarsman,  as  was  Joe  Darrell.  Hal  and  Terry 
were  good,  but  not  the  equals  of  these  other  two.  But  the 
training  of  rowing  in  a  scull  and  rowing  together  was  the 
thing  that  was  needed. 

Clarke  was  chosen,  because  he  had  been  the  leading  man 
in  the  “four”  at  Waverly  College  for  the  two  years  before, 
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and  was  accepted  as  the  best  authority  on  rowing  at  the 
college. 

For  two  weeks  now  the  boys  had  been  out  every  afternoon, 
taking  steady  spins  on  the  river,  training  hard  for  the  com¬ 
ing  contest. 

“Well,  to-morrow  evening  settles  the  whole  thing!”  said 
Wide  as  they  started  up  the  street  to  the  engine-house, 
where  the  boys  were  to  bathe  and  dress. 

“To-morrow  evening  settles  the  matter,  and  I  think  you 
fellows  will  settle  it  the  way  I'd  like  to  see  you  do  it!”  re¬ 
plied  Clarke.  “You  pull  well,  you’re  on  time  with  every 
stroke  and  you  bend  mighty  well  to  those  oars.  It’s  a 
shame  that  Norton  and  Rourke  haven't  been  at  it  as  long 
as  you  other  two  fellows — great  Lordy,  but  you’d  be  the 
champion  team  of  this  section  then !”  went  on  the  trainer 
and  coxswain. 

Ted  Lester,  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  fire  com¬ 
pany  and  a  boy  who  was  enthusiastic  as  a  Wa.-hington,  re¬ 
mained  at  the  boat-house  to  lock  the  doors  so  that  no  one 
would  bother  the  scull,  which  had  been  borrowed  from 
Waverly  College. 

“Have  you  ever  seen  the  Neptunes?”  asked  Dick  of 
Clarke. 

“Yes,  I  saw  them  through  the  field  glasses  early  this 
afternoon.  They  were  doing  some  good  work,  but  I  don’t 
think  they  hang  together  as  well  as  you  fellows.  That  fel¬ 
low  Anderson  pulls  a  strong  oar,  but  that’s  the  trouble  with 
it — it’s  too  strong.  It  pulls  the  scull  out  of  direction  and 
makes  the  others  splash.  That  loses  speed,  you  know,” 
answered  Clarke.  •  * 

“They  stay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  altogether,  eh?” 
asked  Hal. 

“Yes,  that’s  where  they’ve  been  taking  their  spins.  I  no¬ 
tice  that  in  the  last  two  or  three  days  they’ve  had  Harndon, 
of  Waverly,  coaching  them.  I  don’t  like  to  say  anything 
about  a  fellow,  but  Harndon  is  the  dirtiest  man  that  was 
ever  at  Waverly.  He  was  thrown  out  of  the  association  up 
there  last  year  because  he  was  crooked,”  went  on  Clarke. 

This  was  interesting  news  to  the  Washingtons,  more  espe¬ 
cially  Dick,  because  he  had  met  Harndon  and  had  had 
trouble  with  him  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  year. 

“I  wonder  why  they’re  keeping  everything  so  secret?” 
asked  Joe  Darrell. 

“Oh,  I  suppose  they  want  to  be  like  the  big  colleges  East. 
They  think  their  form  must  not  be  known  by  the  outside 
world,”  answered  the  coxswain. 

“I  understand  that  bov  Keating  is  making  offers  of  odds 
against  us,”  said  Young  Wide  Awake  as  they  started  up  the 
steps  of  the  engine-house. 

“Yes,”  replied  Clarke,  “he  was  offering  odds  last  night 
up  at  Butts’  drpg-store.  He  was  offering  two  to  one  and 
he  was  finding  a  few  takers,  too,  so  many  that  he  shut  off 
his  betting  after  a  while.” 

“Who  were  taking  the  bets?”  asked  Wide. 

“  Oh,  there  were  several.  One  of  them  was  Doc  Copeland. 
The  old  fellow  was  taking  almost  everything  in  the  way  of 
a  bet  that  was  offered  against  the  Washington  ‘four.’  ” 

“Dr.  Copeland  !”  exclaimed  Dick.  “1  thought  he  was  an 
abstainer  from  betting!” 

“Well,  he  might  be — sometimes.  But  he  wasn't  last 
night.  He  was  up  there  at  Butts’  and  he  took  every  bet  that 
he  could  get.  There  were  three  or  four  young  sports  who 


were  gobbling  up  some  of  them,  but  he  was  fetching  across 
a  few  for  himself,”  volubly  went  on  Clarke. 

This  sounded  well.  It  showed  that  Dick’s  friends  and 
the  friends  of  the  Washingtons  were  putting  up  cash  money 
to  show  their  belief  and  their  interest  in  the  boys. 

“Well,  that  means  that  we’ll  have  to  pull  her  across  the 
line  first !”  called  out  Dick  as  he  went  to  his  locker.  “Across 
the  line  first  to-morrow,  and  not  let  our  friends  lose !” 

“Yes,  but  look  here,  fellows!”  quickly  spoke  up  Clarke. 
“  Please  don’t  let  that  make  you  anxious.  Just  stick  to  what 
I  call  out  and  we’ll  get  over  that  line  all  right.  Don’t  go 
to  pulling  too  hard  because  you  think  they’ve  got  a  lead. 
We’re  going  to  tail-end  this  business  until  we  turn  the 
stake  at  the  upper  end  of  the  course.” 

That  evening  v,*s  an  exciting  one  in  Belmont.  The 
Fraser  was  an  excellent  stream  for  rowing  matches,  because 
it  was  so  quiet.  There  were  few  occasions  when  it  grew 
rough,  and  this  season  was  one  of  the  smoothest  of  the 
year. 

The  late  summer  days  were  come.  It  was  Indian  sum¬ 
mer,  in  fact,  the  early  part  of  September. 

Contests  between  these  two  companies  of  fire-lads  were 
always  interesting  to  the  people  of  Belmont,  for  most  of  the 
boys  of  both  companies  were  of  the  leading  families  of  the 
city.  It  was  a  peculiar  thing  that  the  sons  of  the  wealthier 
parents  were  in  the  Neptune  Company,  while  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Company  was  composed  of  the  poorer  boys. 

In  baseball  during  the  summer  the  Washingtons  had 
shown  the  Neptunes  they  were  best.  The  Belmont  people 
showered  their  applause  on  these  poor  lads  at  their  victories. 

“Dick,”  said  Dr.  Copeland  late  that  evening,  as  the  boy 
went  in  to  get  a  drink  of  soda,  “  I’ve  been  doing  something 
I  don't  usually  do,  and  I  want  you  fellows  to  win.  I’ve  been 
doing  some  betting,  and  you  fellows  will  have  to  pull  her 
well  to-morrow  evening.” 

“I'm  sorry  to  hear  you’ve  been  betting,  doctor,”  answered 
Wide,  “because  it  wfill  make  me  feel  bad  if  we  lose,  but  I 
don’t  think  we  shall.  We’re  in  great  shape  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  pull  her  off  well  to-morrow.” 

After  a  few  minutes  of  conversation  Wide  left  the  drug¬ 
store  and  started  out  with  Terry  and  Joe  for  a  short  walk 
before  going  to  his  home  for  the  evening.  * 

They  had  just  passed  Butts’  drug-store  when  Keating 
came  to  the  door  and  called  after  them : 

“Say,  do  you  fellows  want  to  bet  any  coin  on  the  race 
to-morrow?” 

Dick  wheeled  and  answered  the  Neptune: 

“Amateurs  don’t  bet  on  their  own  events!  We're  not  in 
this  for  the  money — we’re  in  it  for  the  sport!” 

“  Y  ell,  it  s  a  mighty  poor  bunch  of  sports  you  are  if  you 
don  t  put  your  money  up  on  yourselves!  How  can  you 
expect  your  friends  to  bet  on  you,  you  bum  sports?”  yelled 
Keating  with  an  air  of  insolence. 

Wide  started  to  pursue  his  walk  with  the  other  two  boys 
when  Keating  continued  his  loud  harangue : 

“Oh,  I'll  have  plenty  of  Washington  money  by  this  time 
to-morrow  night,  all  right !” 

^  ide  walked  back  to  the  store,  followed  by*  his  two 
chums,  and  addressed  Keating: 

"Look  here,  Keating!  I'm  not  a  follow  who  beta*— you 
know  that!  I've  never  been  a  gambler  and  1  don't  propose 
to  become  one  at  this  late  stage.  Furthermore,  l  don't  want 
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you  to  be  yelling  after  me  as  I  go  along  the  streets.  I've 
spoken  to  you  once  or  twice  before  about  that  and  I'm  not 
going  to.  have  much  more  to  say.  No  more  of  your  yelling 
after  me.  If  you  think  the  Nep  tunes  will  win,  bet  your 
monev  on  them.  But  don't  be  yelling  after  me  or  I'll  take 
a  particular  delight  in  punching  your  face  for  you!” 

With  this  he  wheeled  and  left  the  place,  the  young  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  store  guying  Keating  on  his  being  “  called 
down.” 

Of  a  sudden  Harndon  burst  into  the  drug-store,  just  after 
Wide  had  gone,  and  exclaimed  to  Keating  in  a  low  whisper : 

“  Gerald,  that  ‘four*  of  the  Washingtons  is  a  peach !  I 
timed  them  this  afternoon  and  they’re  faster  by  fifteen  sec¬ 
onds  than  our  fellows !  They’re  the  best  bunch  I  ever  saw !” 

Keating  looked  aghast  at  the  trainer  of  the  Neptune 
“fourv  and  gasped: 

“Do  you  think  they’re  going  to  beat  us?” 

“They’re  mighty  likely  to,  if  they  don’t  go  to  pieces,  and 
you  know  that  Darrell  and  that  fellow  Halstead  don’t  go 
to  pieces.  They’re  game  to  the  end,  and  I  believe  they’ll  do 
it  to  us,  unless — unless — something  happens !” 

Keating  frowned  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly 
whirled  on  Harndon : 

“Come  here  a  minute!  How’ll  this  do?”  And  he 
whispered  very  closely  to  the  trainer’s  ear,  whereat  the 
trainer  stepped  back  quickly  and  looked  straight  at  Keating 
in  surprise.  1  \ 

“Have  you  got  much  up  on  the  race?”  he  asked. 

“Everything  I’ve  got!  I’ve  even  pawned  my  watch!”  , 

Again  the  two  fell  to  whispering,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  left  the  drug-store,  and  took  a  walk  toward  the  river¬ 
front,  going  by  way  of  the  street  which  made  the  bridge 
approach. 

In  the  meanwhile  Dick,  Toe  and  Terry  wTere  going  toward 
the  Brockport  &  Northern  depot. 

“Fellowrs,  I’m  going  to  take  a  walk  over  to  the  boat-house 
and  see  if  Ted  locked  that  door.  Some  way  or  other  I’ve 
got  a  hunch  that  the  boy  forgot  to  attend  to  it  this  even¬ 
ing.” 

The  three  bo^s  turned  toward  the  river,  walking  through 
the  depot  of  the  Brockport  &  Northern,  and  proceeding 
across  the  railroad  tracks. 

Then  they  turned  to  the  south,  for  the  boat  house  was 
close  to  the  stairwa}r  which  leads  to  the  bridge  across  the 
Fraser. 

“What’s  that  flash  of  light?”  asked  Dick,  pointing  quick¬ 
ly  to  the  boat  house. 

He  stopped  dead  still,  and  the  other  two  boys  came  to 
a  halt,  too,  to  watch  the  light,  which  they  had  seen  at  the 
same  time  that  Wide  had. 

“Looks  like  some  one  is  in  there!”  exclaimed  Joe,  in  a 

hoarse  whisper.  “You  don’t  suppose  that - ”  And  just 

then  there  flared  another  light,  as  if  some  one  were  striking 
matches  inside  the  house. 

Dick  increased  his  pace,  and  made  for  the  house  as  fast 

a-  he  could  walk,  taking  pains  to  go  in  a  roundabout  path, 

rfJ  that  they  would  not  be  seen  from  the  open  door  on  that 
*/ 

k{AP 

Then,  having  got  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  boat  house, 
and  hearing  voices  in  whispers,  they  crept  slowly  up  to 
toe  place,  Torrv  going  to  the  rearHo  look  through  a  crack, k 


while  Joe  and  Wide  walked  toward  the  door  which  faced 
to  the  north. 

The  door  was  half  open,  and  the  two  boys  were  able  to 
get  close  without  being  observed  or  heard  by  those  within. 

Then  Wide  stopped  and  signaled  to  Joe  to  listen.  In¬ 
side  the  house  wore  two  fellows,  whispering  to  each  other, 
while  one  of  them  was  feeling  around  the  walls,  evidently 
hunting  for  something. 

Wide  stepped  to  the  door,  pulled  it  suddenly  open,  and 
struck  a  match  at  the  same  time,  holding  it  high  so  that 
he  could  see. 

Gerald  Keating  and  Sam  Harndon  were  within,  Keating 
holding  a  hatchet,  while  Harndon  was  ready  to  use  a  chisel 
on  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

“What  are  you  doing  in  there?”  asked  Young  Wide 
Awake,  just  as  he  lighted  the  match  and  held  it  high. 

The  two  miscreants  within  darted  to  one  side,  Keating 
lifting  his  hatchet  and  hurling  it  at  Wide. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MISCREANTS  CAUGHT. 

Dick  dodged  to  one  side,  and  the  hatchet  hurtled  against 
the  door  with  a  crash,  dropping  at  Dick’s  feet. 

At  the  same  time  Keating  leaped  forward,  through  the 
door,  aiming  a  blow  at  Young  Wide  Awake,  his  entire 
strength  and  momentum  of  body  behind  it. 

Dick  darted  forward,  and  met  the  Neptune  fully,  the 
blow  of  Keating  passing  across  Wide’s  shoulder. 

Throwing  his  arms  about  the  Neptune,  Dick  hurled  him 
to  the  ground,  the  young  fellow’s  head  striking  against 
the  jamb  of  the  door  as  he  fell. 

Past  the  two  struggling  forms  went  Harndon,  meeting 
Joe  Darrell  as  that  boy  stepped  quickly  through  the  door 
to  the  aid  of  Dick. 

The  rush  of  Harndon  almost  carried  Darrell  off  his  feet. 
The  young  Washington  threw  his  arms  out  to  save  himself, 
clutched  the  jambs  of  the  door,  and  straightened  his  body. 

Harndon,  stopped  in  his  rush,  again  threw  all  his 
strength  forward  to  force  the  Washington  out  of  the  way, 
when  Joe  gathered  his  wits,  released  his  hold  on  the  door, 
and  started  to  clinch  with  Harndon. 

On  the  floor  Wide  was  still  struggling  with  Keating, 
when  Joe  went  at  the  other,  a  moment  later  the  twQ  land¬ 
ing  directly  on  top  of  Dick  and  Keating,  pinning  them  to 
the  ground. 

By  this  time  Terry  Rourke  ran  around  from  the  rear 
of  the  house  and  entered  the  door,  tripping  over  the  mov¬ 
ing  feet  of  the  four  struggling  boys. 

“Bedad!  Which  is  which,  and  who’s  who  down  there?” 
exclaimed  the  Irish  lad. 

Diving  into  his  pocket,  he  found  a  match,  and  struck 
it  on  the  side  of  the  boat  house,  holding  the  little  flame 
aloft. 

What  he  saw  was  Joe  Darrell  with  his  hands  at  the  throat 
of  the  trainer  of  the  Neptune  crew,  and  beneath  he  could 
see  two  others  struggling. 

Stooping,  lie  grasped  the  first  two  and  rolled  them  off, 
after  a  struggle  of  several  seconds. 

As  Joe  and  Harndon  were  rolled  from  his  back,  Dick 
secured  a  firmer  hold  on  the  Neptune  and  pinned  him  sol¬ 
idly  to  the  floor. 
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“Now  I  guess  you'll  be  quiet  !”*he  muttered,  feeling  his 


hands  both  about  the  throat  of  Keating. 

But  Keating  was  not  to  be  quiet.  A  moment  only  he 
stopped  his  struggling,  and  then,  as  lie  felt  the  clutch  of 
Dick  release  a  little,  he  hurled  himself  at  the  young  cap¬ 
tain,  putting  every  ounce  of  his  strength  into  this  last 
struggle  to  get  to  his  feet. 

Biff !  biff!  Dick  sent  in  two  hard  smashes,  one  of  them 
landing  fairly  on  the  nose  of  Keating,  the  other  on  the 
side  of  his  face. 

With  a  howl  of  pain,  the  Neptune  struggled  all  the  more, 
this  time  grabbing  at  Dick's  arm  and  placing  his  mouth 
against  the  boy’s  wrist. 

Before  he  could  close  down  his  jaws  in  the  dirtiest  trick 
known  to  fighters,  Dick’s  free  hand  swung  around  and 
hammered  Keating  fairly  on  the  side  of  the  face. 

“Try  to  bite  me,  will  you?”  cried  Wide,  jerking  loose 
his  hand  and  smashing  it  into  Keating’s  face,  too,  this 
time  hitting  the  Neptune  in  the  eye. 

Now  Keating  lay  quiet.  There  was  no  more  essaying 
at  a  struggle  to  be.  free.  Next  to  them,  Joe  had  quieted 
Harndon  by  the  tightness  of  his  clutch  on  the  trainer’s 
throat.  Joe  was  not  the  kind  who  released  a  hold  when 
he  thought  the  other  might  be  quiet.  He  held  on  until 
he  was  sure  he  would  be  perfectly  still. 

“Strike  a  match,  Terry!”  called  Wide. 

But  Terry  was  not  there.  Again  Dick  called  to  him  to 
strike  a  match.  Once  more  there  was  no  reply. 

“Terry !  Terry  !  Where  are  you?”  yelled  Dick,  this  time 
raising  his  voice. 

“lioight  here,  bedad !”  called  back  the  Irish  lad,  run¬ 
ning  forward  with  a  lantern,  after  which  he  had  gone,  and 
bringing  it  to  the  door  of  the  boat  house,  followed  by  two 
watchmen  of  the  river  front. 

“What’s  all  this?”  cried  one  of  the  watchmen,  leaning 
far  into  the  doorway  as  Terry  held  the  lantern  aloft  to 
light  the  scene. 

Dick  got  to  his  feet  and  surveyed  the  scene.  Joe  was 
yet  hanging  on  to  Harndon,  his  hands  still  about  the  throat 
of  the  trainer,  while  he  sat  astride  the  fellow  for  dear  life. 

“Get  up,  Joe !  He’s  about  gone !”  screamed  Wide,  reach¬ 
ing  down  and  grasping  the  young  Washington  roughly  by 
the  shoulders. 

Reluctantly  Joe  released  his  hold  and  crawded  to  his  feet. 
Harndon  did  not  move.  His  face  was  ashen  pale,  and  he 
lay  perfectly  still. 

“What  were  they  doing— tampering  with  the  boat?” 
asked  one  of  the  watchmen. 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Dick.  “We  caught  them  red-handed 
at  it.” 

“We’ll  run  them  in!”  exclaimed  the  watchman,  as  he 
stepped  into  the  boat  house  and  started  as  if  to  take  Keat¬ 
ing  first. 

Dick  put  out  his  arm  and  held  the  man  for  a  second. 

“Wait  a  minute!  Let's  see  what  damage  they  did  to 
the  boat.” 

Stepping  across  the  body  of  Keating,  Dick,  with  the  lan¬ 
tern  in  hand,  took  an  inspection  of  the  scull,  looking  at  it 
thoroughly  from  the  under  side,  where  the  flickering  match 
had  shown  to  him  the  two  boys  at  work. 

“They  haven’t  hurt  the  boat  any,”  he  announced  gladly, 
as  he  straightened  up  and  came  back  to  the  doorway.  “But 


it  wasn’t  any  fault  of  theirs.  1  guess  Keating's  been  bet¬ 
ting  too  high,  and  Harndon  wasn’t  quite  sure  that  they 
would  succeed.” 

Keating’s  eye,  for  one  of  them  was  closing  rapidly,  looked 
up  at  Dick  with  a  malevolent  gaze,  but  he  made  no  sound. 

“You  might  take  both  of  them  to  the  station,”  said 
Dick,  after  a  moment’s  thought,  turning  to  the  leader  of 
the  two  watchmen. 

<One  of  them  roughly  commanded  Keating  to  rise,  and 
the  Neptune  did  so  reluctantly,  his  reluctance  being  prob¬ 
ably  due  more  to  the  pain  he  was  suffering  from  the  whip¬ 
ping  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Young  Wide  Awake 
than  to  anything  else.  » 

“Come  on,  here,  you  two  fellows!  Come  on!  Get  up 
there,  you!”  as  the  watchman  bent  over  the  prostrate  form 
of  Harndon  and  tried  to  raise  the  young  fellow  to  his  feet. 

Harndon’s  consciousness  was  slow  in  returning,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  Terry  to  go  out  and  get  a  pail  of  water 
with  which  to  bring  the  young  fellow  back  to  his  senses. 

A  few  minutes  after  this  the  two  were  taken  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  Dick,  Joe  and  Terry  seeing  to  the  fastening  of  the 
boat  house,  again,  for  the  lock  had  been  sprung  out  of  the 
door  with  a  chisel. 

“They  wrere  certainly  anxious  to  get  in  there  ’”  exclaimed 
Wide.  “It  must  have  taken  some  hard  prying  to  get  those 
screws  out  of  there  !” 

With  the  door  again  closed  and  locked,  the  three  boys 
went  up  to  headquarters  to  see  what  had  been  done  about 
the  two  miscreants. 

“Got  them  trying  to  fix  you  for  to-morrow,  eh?”  sang 
out  Connors,  the  assistant  chief  of  police,  as  the  three  boys 
entered  the  station. 

Wide  answered  in  kind,  and  then  asked  what  was  being 
done  with  the  twro  young  fellows. 

“They  asked  for  bail,  and  I  allowed  them  to  telephone 
for  some  one  to  come  dowrn  and  sign  the  bonds,”  replied 
the  assistant  chief.  “The  charge  againit  them  is  bur¬ 
glary.” 

Just  as  the  three  boys  were  leaving  the  station,  after 
having  told  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  two  miscre¬ 
ants,  the  father  of  Keating  hurried  excitedly  into  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  after  arrangements  were  made,  he  signed  the 
bonds  of  the  two  young  fellows. 

By  this  time  the  watchmen  had  told  some  of  their 
friends,  as  they  went  back  to  their  beats  on  the  river  front, 
and  quite  a  crowd  gathered  at  the  station  as  the  news  went 
abroad. 

“Dick!”  called  Dr.  Copeland,  as  Dick  passed  the  drug 
store  on  the  way  home,  “were  they  trvinsr  to  win  their  bets 
for  to-morrow?” 

“I  suppose  they  were,  doctor!”  called  back  the  boy,  not 
anxious  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Dick  Halstead  was  a  boy  who  rarely  allowed  any  one 
to  run  away  with  his  rights,  and  who  quickly  fought  to 
na\e  what  should  be  his,  and  for  the  right,  but  he  never 
liked  to  glory  in  or  talk  about  the  misfortunes  or  the  fail- 
jies  or  rascality  of  others,  even  though  those  others  were 
trying  to  hurt  him. 

l*Mi^  and  \  oung  W  ide  Awake,  living  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  started  together  for  their  homes,  for  the  evening 
had  already  advanced  to  the  late  hour  of  ten  o’clock,  and 
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Dick  had  telephoned  his  mother  that  he  would  be  home 
early,  too. 

hat  has  kept  }’ou  so  long,  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Halstead 
as  Dick  entered  the  yard  and  found  his  mother  on  the 
front  porch. 

Dick  took  a  seat  beside  her,  after  kissing  her,  and  told 
her  of  their  last  trial  on  the  river,  and  then  of  the  ras¬ 
cality  of  the  two  who  had  tried  to  damage  their  boat. 

“Are  you  going  to  push  the  case  against  them?”  she 
asked,  when  he  had  finished  his  narrative. 

“No,  I  think  I  sha’n’t,”  he  replied.  “What  would  be 
the  use,  mother,  dear?  It  wouldn’t  be  any  gain  for  me.  It 
was  sufficient  that  we  caught  them.  I  am  going  to  have 
the  witnesses  at  court,  though,  and  am  going  to  prove  the 
case  against  them,  and  then  ask  the  judge  to  fine  them.” 

“You're  such  a  good  boy!”  exclaimed  the  mother,  lean¬ 
ing  over  and  kissing  Dick  on  the  cheek.  “How  many  boys 
would  release  their  enemies  like  that,  when  they  had  a 
good  chance  to  put  them  in  jail?  Keating  wouldn’t  do 
that  much  for  you.” 

But  this  was  not  to  mean  that  she  would  have  Dick  push 
the  cases.  She  had  trained  her  son  to  be  honest,  noble, 
brave  and  true,  and  this  act  of  his  was  evidence  that  she 
had  trained  him  well. 

Dick  went  on  and  told  his  mother  of  the  chances  he 
thought  they  had  to  win  the  race  on  the  morrow  evening, 
and  Mrs.  Halstead  promised  that  she  would  be  there  to  see 
the  Washington  colors  victorious. 

The  morning  papers  contained  the  story  of  the  attempt¬ 
ed  injury  to  the  Washington  boat,  with  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  tj^e  capture  of  the  two  miscreants  by  the  three 
Washingtons. 

Before  Dick  left  his  home  the  telephone  rang,  and  Kitty 
was  found  by  Wide  to  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

She  spoke  of  the  capture  of  the  two  fellows,  and  then 
asked  Dick  to  take  a  morning  ride  with  her,  after  the  trial 
at  court.  Did  Dick  accept?  Here  is  his  answer  to  the 
invitation : 

“Sure  !  Be  at  Copeland’s  at  ten,  and  I’ll  be  right  there. 
Then  for  a  trip  out  into  the  country,  and  I’ll  get  enough, 
strength  and  inspiration  to  win  a  dozen  boat  races !” 

When  the  case  against  the  two  young  fellows  was  called 
in  the  magistrate’s  court  that  morning  the  room  was  well 
filled  with  the  curious. 

Terry,  Joe  and  Dick  were  called  as  witnesses,  and  the 
two  prisoners  had  nothing  to  say  of  what  they  had  done. 
When  the  magistrate  was  about  to  utter  his  decision,  Dick 
asked  that  they  be  merely  fined,  and  that  the  fine  be  the 
smallest  that  could  be  assessed. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Halstead,”  asked  the  magis¬ 
trate,  “that  after  having  proved  that  these  young  miscre¬ 
ants  tried  to  damage  your  boat  so  you  could  have  no  chance 
in  the  race  to-day,  you  are  willing  to  allow  them,  or  even 
ask,  that  they  be  released  with  the  smallest  fine?” 

“That  is  what  I  would  ask,”  replied  Dick,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  there  was  a  burst  of  applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
court- room. 

“Suppose  that  this  court  accepted  the  pleas  of  all  per- 

.  interested  in  such  cases,”  answered  the  magistrate, 
“don't  you  know  that  there  would  be  little  justice  meted 
out  to  offenders  again:-t  the  law? 

“Thf  -.e  young  fellows  should  suffer  a  little  while  in  the 


county  jail.  They  have  no  more  right  to  be  doing  damage 
to  your  boat,  and  thereby  risking  the  life  and  limb  of  the 
five  who  are  in  that  boat,  than  they  have  to  enter  a  bank 
and  rob  it.” 

The  magistrate  was  speaking  straight  from  the  shoul¬ 
der. 

“Their  attempt  to  hurt  that  boat,  frail  as  it  is,  when 
they  know  that  five  persons  are  to  be  in  the  craft,  in  mid¬ 
stream,  and  all  under  the  pressure  of  competition,  means 
that  they  were  ready  to  commit  murder.  Had  that  boat 
gone  down,  or  had  some  accident  occurred  to  it  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  tampering  which  they  did,  or  attempted  to  do, 
it  might  have  resulted  in  loss  of  life  or  limb.  I  cannot 
see  why  you  ask  clemency  for  these  two  fellows  under  such 
circumstances.” 

Wide  stood  in  the  court  and  faced  the  judge  again,  say- 
ing : 

“I  ask  for  clemency  because  we  discovered  the  matter 
in  time.  They  did  not  succeed  in  injuring  the  boat,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  and  I  believe  they  had  no 
thought  of  injuring  any  of  the  members  of  the  crew.  Their 
sole  idea  was  to  win  the  race,  the  trainer  because  he  wished 
his  team  to  win,  the  other  because  he  had  all  his  money 
bet  on  the  outcome  of  the  race,  and  wished  to  be  assured 
of  his  crew’s  winning.” 

“Well,  then,”  replied  the  judge,  slowly,  “I  will  waive 
decision  until  to-morrow.  I  will  await  an  accident  to  the 
craft,  and  then  have  an  examination  in  case  there  is  an 
accident.  Until  to-morrow  morning  at  this  hour  I  shall 
withhold  the  decision  of  the  court.” 

With  this  the  bond  was  set  for  the  two  young  fellows, 
and  it  was  made  so  heavy  that  the  elder  Keating  and  Mr. 
Parsons,  father  of  the  captain  of  the  Neptunes,  had  to 
sign  the  paper,  after  which  the  two  were  released. 

“Well,  Kitty,  dear,  the  race  is  on  for  this  evening,  and 
I  must  get  some  of  the  bracing  air  of  the  country  with 
the  sweetest  little  girl  on  earth!”  said  Dick,  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later,  when  l)e  met  his  sweetheart  at  the  drug  store, 
and  they  climbed  into  the  buggy  for  the  drive. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WASHINGTON’S  CREW  IN  DANGER. 

The  time  of  the  race! 

All  Belmont  was  out  in  all  its  glory. 

Never,  for  any  attraction  whatever,  had  the  city  turned 
itself  loose  to  enjoyment  as  it  did  this  evening.  It  was  the 
hour  of  four  when  the  people  began  to  crowd  along  the  river 
front,  getting  to  every  point  of  vantage  which  could  be 
taken. 

Windows  of  wholesale  and  retail  business  houses  which 
faced,  the  river  were  packed;  the  wharves  were  a  living 
mass  of  humanity,  while  little  rowboats,  skiffs,  dugouts, 
launches  and  sailing  craft,  filled  the  river,  pushing,  pulling 
and  sailing  up  and  down  the  stream,  colors  flying,  all  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  race. 

“Looks  like  some  of  the  big-four  races  in  the  East!” 
exclaimed  Connors,  the  assistant  chief  of  police,  as  lie  stood 
close  beside  Chief  Sharp  and  watched  the  scene. 

“I  never  saw  one  before,  and  so  I  don’t  know,”  respond¬ 
ed  Chief  Sharp. 

“Well,  here  you  have  a  miniature  of  what  they  have  in 
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the  big  regattas,”  went  on  Connors.  “These  people  are 
no  more  nor  less  anxious  to  see  that  race  than  the  crowds 
which  meet  at  Poughkeepsie,  or  at  Henley  over  in  the  old 
country.” 

“From  this  a  fellow  would  think  rowing  was  our  national 
sport,”  said  Chief  Sharp. 

“Well,  why  shouldn't  it  be  our  national  sport,  as  much 
as  baseball  ?  Where  will  you  find  a  country  with  as  many 
streams,  lakes  and  creeks,  where  people  may  row?  Where 
do  you  find  a  people  who  are  more  athletic?  Where  do 
you  find  a  people  who  love  sport  of  any  kind  more  than 
Americans?”  asked  Connors,  more  talkative  than  usual, 
and  therefore  more  pleasant. 

“What  are  all  those  colors  over  on  that  boat?”  asked  the 
chief,  pointing  to  a  small  tug  which  was  lying  at  a  certain 
point,  moored  by  several  ropes  to  the  shore  pilings. 

“That  is  the  starting  boat  and  the  finish  line,”  replied 
the  assistant.  “You  se,e,  it  carries  the  colors  of  both  crews 
and  also  Old  Glory,  because  it  can’t  afford  to  be  partisan.” 

“Well,  won  t  all  those  boats  in  the  river  spoil  the  race? 
W  on  t  they  get  in  the  way,  or  slow  up  one  of  the  boats  in 
some  way  ?”  asked  the  chief. 

“No,  they  can  t.  You  see  that  little  launch’  going  up 
there  with  the  red  flag  flying  ?  She’s  the  police  boat.  She 
is  to  clear  the  stream  at  the  right  time  and  keep  off  all 
boats  from  the  course.” 

And  you  mean  to  say  that  these  little  boats  have  to  go 
a  mile  up  the  river  and  back  again  ?”  went  on  the  chief. 

“That’s  exactly  it.  There’s  a  boat  a  mile  up  the  river 
that’s  called  the  ‘stake.’  She’s  moored  just  the  same  as 
that  starting  boat,  and  the  crews  have  to  turn  after  they 
pass  her.” 

Just  about  this  time  there  broke  over  the  river  the  yells 
of  Neptune  and  Washington,  both  cries  starting  about  the 
same  time.  The  majority  of  the  people  were  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  crew,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  dastardly  at¬ 
tempt  which  had  been  made  by  the  trainer  of  the  Neptune 
crew  to  injure  the  chances  of  the  others. 

The  American  people  are  essentially  fair  and  square. 
They  love  sport,  but  it  must  be  clean  sport.  Manliness 
and  honesty  in  all  things  where  competition  is  held  are  the 
things  which  the  American  people  demand  above  all  other 
things. 

In  a  launch,  prettily  decorated  with  the  colors  of  the 
Washington  crew.  Miss  Kitty  Lester  and  a  little  com¬ 
pany  sat,  the  little  craft  taking  them  for  spins  up  and  down 
the  river. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  race  the  river  'front  was 
packed,  while  the  police  boat  along  the  stream  had  its  hands 
full  to  take  care  of  the  small  boats  and  get  them  back  from 
the  prescribed  course  of  the  race. 

Fhe  first  crew  to  slip  their  boat  into  the  river  and  take 
their  places  in  the  scull  were  the  Washingtons.  As  the 
four  young  fellows  dipped  their  oars  and  bent  to  their  work, 
sending  the  little  craft  along,  with  long,  steady  pulls,  to¬ 
ward  the  finish  line,  the  people  rose  in  one  grand  cheer 
and  told  the  boys  that  they  must  win.  Colors  waved  above 
the  stands  and  roofs  and  wharves,  flags  and  pennants  float¬ 
ed  to  the  breeze  to  greet  them,  while  hats  and  canes  were 
thrown  into  the  air  in  a  grand  confusion  as  the  people 
cheered  them  on  to  victory.  .  * 

A  few  moments  later  the  Neptunes  came  across  the  river, 


towed  partially  by  a  launch.  When  the  launch  cast  them 
adrift,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  start,  and  the  four 
boys  in  the  craft  dipped  their  oars  and  pulled  away,  a  loud 
yell  went  up  for  them. 

Both  crews  seemed  to  be  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

“Here,  chief,  use  this  glass  a  minute!”  said  the  as¬ 
sistant.  “You  can  see  the  difference  between  the  two  crews 
before  they  start.  Notice  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
the  solid,  deliberate  way  the  Halstead  boys  pull  and  the 
method  which  is  used  by  Parsons  and  his  crew.” 

The  chief  took  the  glass  and  leveled  it  on  each  crew,  the 
Washingtons  just  slowing  down  for  the  starting  point. 

“That’s  a  fact!”  exclaimed  the  chief.  “There  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  when  you  study  them  a  minute.  Those  Neptune 
boys  seem  to  be  tearing  up  the  water  as  they  pull  their 
boat.” 

“Yes,  and  that  loses  speed,”  replied  Connors.  “You 
can’t  dip  your  oars  too  far,  because  they’ll  be  hard  to  pull, 
and  will  throw  your  boat  to  one  side;  and  you  can’t  skim 
the  water  because  it  won’t  give  speed.  That  fellow  Clarke 
has  trained  his  crew  to  dip  just  at  the  right  point  and  get 
all  the  pull  there  is  to  the  blade.” 

“But  I  notice  there  seems  to  be  more  strength  in  the 
Neptune  boat,”  said  the  chief,  still  watching  them  through 
the  glass. 

“That’s  the  only  thing  they  have  in  their  favor,”  an¬ 
swered  Connors.  “If  they  can  last  their  stroke  they  may 
win.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  lasting  powers  of  the 
two  crews,  for  you  may  be  sure  those  trainers  are  going  to 
send  them  as  fast  as  they  can  go.” 

The  sun  was  far  in  the  west,  and  long  shadowy  were  fall¬ 
ing  athwart  the  Fraser  when  the  two  crews  drew  alongside 
each  other  at  the  starting  boat,  and  received  the  last  in¬ 
structions  of  the  referee,  who  was  in  his  fast  launch,  close 
by. 

Then,  at  the  command,  the  eight  boys  made  ready,  their 
oars  hung*  in  the  air,  balanced  nicely  above  the  water,  their 
backs  were  slightly  bent,  and  as  the  crowds  became  silent 
to  watch  the  first  dash  from  the  starting  line  the  last  words 
came,  and  then - 

Bang ! 

Four  boys  in  each  boat  dipped  their  oars  in  unison,  their 
bodies  shot  backward,  the  oars  swished  through  the  water, 
and  the  race  was  on. 

“Wash !  Wash !  Washington  !” 

“Neppie!  Neppie!  Neptune!” 

Cries  and  yells  and  cheers  broke  the  air  as  the  two  crews 
shot  their  boats  forward,  nose  and  nose,  neither  having 
an  inch  advantage,  both  crews  pulling  at  the  same  stroke, 
though  the  longer,  sweeping  stroke  of  the  Washingtons 
seemed  to  attract  the  greater  notice. 

“Watch  the  difference  again  in  their  strokes!  See  the 
evenness  of  those  young  fellows  in  the  Washington  boat !” 
yelled  Connors,  an  ardent  enthusiast  of  the  rowing  sport. 

The  chief,  new  to  this  game,  watched  with  eager  eyes, 
and  drank  in  everything  as  it  was  pointed  out  by  his’ as¬ 
sistant. 

“Follow  them  up!”  commanded  Kitty  Lester  of  the  en¬ 
gineer  on  their  launch,  and  the  little  craft  immediately 
started  forward,  straining  not  at  all  to  keep  almost  neck 
and  neck  with  the  rowing  crews. 

“Hold  down  there,  fellows  1”  bawled  out  Clarke,  the 
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megaphone  strapped  about  his  face,'  as  his  hands  held  the 
gunwales  on  either  side  and  his  eves  followed  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  other  crew  and  of  his  own.  “Hold  to  your 
stroke!  Pull  her  even!  Don't  be  in  a  hurry!  There’s 
plenty  of  time!”  > 

Up  the  river,  past  hundreds  of  people,  all  enthusiasti- 
3*  cheering,  and  waving  pennants  and  flags  and  hats 
and  canes,  the  two  crews  went,  neither  yet  in  the  lead, 
Harndon  sending  out  his  orders  now  and  then,  though  not 
so  frequently  as  Clarke. 

“Don  t  be  too  anxious,  fellows !”  called  the  trainer  and 
coxswain  of  the  Washington  crew  through  his  megaphone. 
“Pull  her  steady  at  32  !” 

Second  after  second  went  by,  rod  after  rod  of  the  evenly 
flowing  river  passed  from  under  them,  the  two  crews  re¬ 
maining  just  as  they  had  started. 

A  half  mile  passed  away,  and  then  Clarke  noticed  that 
the  crew  of  the  Neptunes  was  wavering  a  little.  This  was 
his  chance !  He  would  make  thq  first  spurt  and  tire  those 
Neptunes  before  they  could  get  doAvn  to  their  stroke ! 

“Thirty-four !”  he  bawled  out.  “Now  you’re  going! 
Steady,  there !  Watch  there,  stroke  !  Now  you’re  pulling 
right !”  as  he  noticed  that  Hal  was  attempting  to  send  the 
boat  along  too  rapidly. 

On  the  instant  of  the  change  the  Washington  boat  leaped 
forward  and  took  a  slight  lead.  Very  few  people  were  along 
the  shore  at  this  point,  nearly  all  the  crowd  being  at  the 
starting  point,  where  the  finish  was  also  to  be. 

But  those  who  were  in  the  launches  along  the  river  saw 
the  spurt,  saw  the  Washington  boys  nose  ahead  of  the 
Neptune  craft,  and  immediately  there  came  the  orders  of 
the  Neptune  coxswain: 

“Thirtv-six  !  Now  vou’re  down  to  it !  Thirtv-six  !” 

%J  */  o  » 

Like  a  flash  the  Neptune  boat  shot  forward,  its  nose  even 
with  that  of  the  Washingtons,  and  Clarke  kept  an  eye  on  it, 
noticing  that  the  other  craft  was  getting  the  lead. 

“Look  out  there,  fellows!  Hold  to  your  thirty-four! 
Thirty-four !  Keep  to  it !  You’ve  got  lots  of  time !”  he 
yelled.  / 

But  the  somewhat  choppy  strokes  of  the  Neptunes  were 
counting.  There  was  brute  strength  behind  them,  plenty 
of  it,  and  Harndon  knew  what  he  had  to  do  to  save  his 
crew  from  defeat. 

“Thirtv-six!”  he  bawled  again.  “Hold  her  down  to 
thirty-six !  Don’t  go  so  deep  there,  number  two !” 

Up,  up  the  river  they  climbed,  the  six  or  seven  little 
launches  holding  off  to  the  center  of  tile  river  to  watch 
the  crews. 

“Neptune’s  ahead  !”  screamed  Kitty,  as  she  saw  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  her  sweetheart  sweep  forward  and  take  the  lead 
under  their  fearfully  heavy  stroke. 

“Pull  hard!  Pull  hard,’  Terry !”  moaned  Faith  Vane, 
as  she  sat  beside  her  chum,  Kitty,  and  watched  the  Wash¬ 
ington  boat  drop  to  the  rear. 

Fully  half  the  length  of  the  Neptune  boat  was  ahead 
of  the  Washingtons  when  they  reached  the  turning  sfake- 
boat,  and  then,  before  Harndon  could  get  his  boys  under 
their  stroke  again,  Clarke  bawled  out: 

“Thirty-six !  Thirty-six!  Pull  her  steady,  fellows!”: 
aw}  }jj -  tones  were  monotonous  as  he  continued  talking  to  I 
the  boys :  “Hold  her  steady!  Now  you’re  pulling  fine! 


That’s  the  idea !  Go  easy  there,  stroke !  Don’t  get  too 
anxious!  Lots  of  time!” 

With  long,  steady  pulls,  the  oars  going  evenly  and  neatly 
through  the  water,  the  boys  bending  regularly  under  the 
stroke,  the  Washington  boat  came  abreast  of  the  crew  of 
the  Neptunes,  and  then,  slowly  it  seemed  to  the  watchers, 
anxious  as  they  were,  the  Neptune’s  nose  dropped  behind 
that  of  the  Washingtons. 

What  a  glorious  moment !  " Victory  seemed  to  perch  in 
the  distance  for  the  young  fellows  of  the  Holmes  Street 
company. 

“Pull!  pull!  That’s  it!”  moaned  and  sighed  Kitty,  as 
she  watched  them,  her  eyes  almost  bulging  from  her  head. 

Her  hands  were  clasped  tightly  about  the  colors  of  the 
Washington  crew,  her  face  drav-n  under  the  intensity  of 
the  moment. 

“Thirty-eight!”  roared  Harndon,  now  getting  a  little 
excited,  as  his  boat  straightened  for  the  down-stream  stretch 
and  the  Washingtons  in  the  lead. 

Immediately  the  strokes  of  the  Neptunes  were  choppier 
and  sharper,  the  water  splashed  a  little,  and  Clarke  called 
to  his  boys: 

“Hold  her  steady,  fellows!  You’ve  got  them  going! 
They’re  splashing  it  all  over!” 

The  first  half  mile  of  the  return  shot  from  under  the 
bows  of  the  hurrying  crafts,  Washington  still  holding  a 
small  lead,  for  they  had  not  increased  their  stroke,  and 
the  Neptunes  had  closed  the,  gap. 

“Pull  harder!  Pull  harder!”  sighed  Kitty,  wringing 
her  hands,  and  twisting  the  pennant  out  of  shape  in  her 
anxiety.  ^ 

Whistles  below  them  were  blowing ;  the  people,  who  were 
now  leaning  far  out  to  watch  the  return,  were  yelling  and 
screaming  for  their  respective  crews,  flags  and  pennants 
were  waving,  and  roars  were  lifted  to  the  skies. 

“Pull  her  through!  Oh,  Terry!  pull  hard!”  moaned 
Faith. 

“Hold  her  steady,  fellows!  Lots  of  time  yet!  Now 
you’re  going  nice !”  called  Clarke,  his  voice  taking  on  a 
tinge  of  color,  his  words  snappier  than  they  had  been  yet 
during  the  race.  His  interest  was  now  rising,  but  he  was 
controlling  a  wonderful  little  machine  of  four  parts,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  guide  that  machine  a  victor  across  the 
finish  line. 

The  launches  down-stream  were  screaming  out  their 
warnings  to  the  waiting  crowd,  the  put,  put,  put  of  their 
engines,  as  they  exploded  the  gasoline,  were  sounding  out 
over  the  river,  and  every  man  held  his  breath  when  he  was 
not  yelling. 

The  moment  was  tense.  The  crews  were  in  sight !  They 
were  neck  and  neck !  Both  boats  were  standing  even,  and 
the  ere  ays  were  bending  evenly  to  the  strokes  of  their  cox¬ 
swains  ! 

Suddenly  a  cry  Avent  up  from  one  of  the  launches !  Some¬ 
thing  had  floated  directly  in  the  line  of  the  Washington 
boat !  It  was  a  box — a  strawberry  crate,  or  something  of 
the  kind  !  It  would  stop  the  boat  surely,  if  it  struck ! 

“I  guess  that’ll  stop  ’em!”  growled  Keating,  as  he 
watched  the  box  float  out  to  the  middle  of  the  stream  to¬ 
ward  the  oncoming  boat. 

Clarke  suav  the  thing  coming  toward  them,  almost  di¬ 
rectly  in  their  patli  already!  What  Avas  to  be  done?  If 
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they  struck,  all  speed  would  be  lost  for  the  moment  as  the 
oars  struck  that  thing ! 

“Two  and  four,  lift  oars  and  hold  them!  Hold  them 
high!  Quick!”  he  bawled  out,  while  hundreds  held  their 
breath. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

VICTORS  ACROSS  THE  LINE. 

Instantly  the  Washington  craft  shot  far  to  one  side. 
Clarke  leaned  over  on  the  other  side  to  keep  it  right,  at  the 
same  time  sending  out  his  yell : 

“Into  the  water,  two  and  four!  Watch  your  stroke! 
Down!”  as  he  cut  oft'  the  last  word  to  let  them  know. 

The  Washington  boat  was  veered  off  the  course,  shooting 
almost  directly  at  the  center  of  the  other  vessel. 

“Look  out!”  roared  the  crowd  on  shore,  while  those  in 
the  launches  held  their  breath,  watching  what  seemed  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  a  collision.  The  two  boats  would  surely  come 
together  if - 

“Stroke  and  three,  hold  your  oars  up!”  came  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  coxswain,  as  he  darted  his  body  to  the  other 
side  to  right  the  vessel  when  she  started  to  careen. 

Like  a  flash  the  little  craft  of  the  Washingtons  righted 
herself  on  the  path,  and  then  came  the  cry  of  the  cox¬ 
swain  : 

“Ready !  Down  !”  as  he  caught  the  count  of  the  strokes 
again.  t. 

This  all  happened  in  less  than  the  seconds  it  takes  to  tell 
of  it.  Like  flashes  the  coxswain  had  delivered  his  orders, 
and  like  pieces  of  machinery  under  the  perfect  guidance  of 
a  master  hand,  the  boys  in  'the  craft  had  obeyed. 

“Washington!  Washington!  Pull  hard!”  roared  the 
girls  and  boys  in  the  launches  as  they  saw  the  lead  of  the 
other  craft. 

The  Washington  boat  had  dropped  behind.  The  accident 
had  cost  them  a  long  lead.  The  Neptuhe  boat  was  its  own 
length  to  the  good  and  going  fast  toward  the  finish  line, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  along,  under  a  heavy  stroke  of 
thirty-eight.  > 

“Steady  her  down,  fellows  !  You're  all  right  now!”  called 
out  Clarke,  eager  to  get  his  boys  under  the  correct  move¬ 
ment  before  attempting  to  close  the  gap. 

A  few  seconds  passed,  and  the  boys  were  down  to  their 
stroke,  pulling  along  under  regular  beatings  of  the  blades 
as  they  dipped  into  the  water  and  pulled  through. 

“All  ready,  fellows!  Watch  now!  Forty!”  and  Clarke 
fairly  screamed  the  command. 

Like  a  stroke  of  lightning  the  Washington  boat  leaped 
up  to  the  stern  of  the  Neptune,  then  crawled  steadily  along, 
inch  by  inch,  inch  by  inch,  reached  the  middle  of  the  Nep¬ 
tune  craft,  then  past  the  center  to  the  nose.  On,  on,  on, 
inch  by  inch  again,  while  Clarke  talked  to  the  boys. 

“Forty!  Now  you’re  going  fine,  boys!  Keep  her  go- 
mg ! 

With  a  graceful  movement,  so  that  the  boat  would  not 
be  thrown  too  far  to  one  side,  Clarke  dipped  his  hands  into 
the  river  and  threw  water  over  the  faces  of  the  two  boys 
nearest  to  him. 

Terry  and  Hal  had  shown  a  little  weakness,  and  their 
faces  seemed  to  blanch.  Clarke  knew  the  sign — fatigue! 

Swish !  He  splashed  a  little  more  water  on  them,  they 


opened  their  eyes,  and  then,  as  the  roar  and  yells  of  the 
crowd  were  lifted  high  into  the  skies,  as  the  finish  line 
seemed  only  a  hundred  yards  away,  Clarke  called: 

“Forty-four!”  It  was  the  fastest  stroke  he  had  taught 
them. 

Dip  !  dip !  dip  !  The  oars  shot  into  the  water,  feathered 
above  the  stream,  and  dipped  again  and  again,  as  the  boat 
shot  far  into  the  lead. 

“Washington  !  Washington  !”  screamed  the  crowd,  while 
Kitty,  standing  in  the  launch,  waved  and  hurled  the  pen¬ 
nant  of  the  Washingtons  above  her  head,  screaming  and 
crying  out  in  her  delight. 

“Forty!”  yelled  the  coxswain  of  the  Neptunes,  but  they 
were  not  equal  to  it.  Their  strength  had  gone.  They  could 
not  pull  the  forty ! 

Down,  rod  by  rod,  the  Washington  boat  went,  and  shot 
across  the  finish  line  the  winner  by  two  lengths. 

What  yells  and  roars  and  cheers  arose  over  that  river 
may  never  be  described.  Washington  had  won  after  the 
hardest  sprint  ever  imagined  by  boatmen  along  that  river. 

As  the  boys  shot  past  the  line  they  dully  heard  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  coxswain  to  ship  oars,  and  they  did  it,  more 
like  machines  than  human  beings,  for  their  energy  was 
gone. 

Hal  toppled  a  little  in  the  boat,  but  the  long  arm  of 
Clarke  reached  out  and  grasped  him,  the  other  hand  throw¬ 
ing  water  in  his  face  before  he  swooned. 

Then  the  launch  came  alongside,  and  the  boat  was  caught 
by  willing  hands  of  Washington  enthusiasts. 

“Good  boys!  You  won  fine!  It  was  great!”  yelled  the 
men  who  grasped  the  boat  and  started  to  help  the  boys  out 
of  the  craft. 

“Let  them  row  back  to  the  boat  house!”  howled  Clarke, 
before^the  boys  were  taken -from  the  boat. 

Tmniediately  the  crew  took  their  seats  again,  and  the 
launch  cut  loose,  allowing  the  oarsmen  to  take  command  of 
their  little  vessel. 

They  had  passed  two  hundred  yards  below  the  finish 
before  they  dipped  their  blades  into  the  stream  again  and 
turned  the  boat  up  stream. 

Then,  while  hundreds  and  hundreds  stood  along  the 
shores,  and  scores  were  in  their  launches  and  rowboats,  all 
cheering  the  victors  of  the  afternoon,  while  the  sun  dropped 
lower  and  lower  into  the  west,  its  dying  glories  lighting  up 
the  stream  in  a  golden  splendor,  the  Washington  crew 
pulled  evenly  back  along  the  river  and  passed  the  crowd 
to  its  boat  house. 

“All  out,  fellows!  All  out!"  called  Clarke,  balancing 
the  craft  as  the  boys  shipped  their  oars  while  drifting  to 
the  landing,  and  clutched  the  railing  as  they  lifted  them¬ 
selves  from  their  seats. 

Again  their  strength  had  returned.  The  gruelling  of  the 
pulling  contest  had  almost  sapped  them  of  their  energies, 
but  the  roaring  crowd,  the  victory,  the  glory  of  it  all. 
brought  them  back  their  strength.  * 

“Fellows,  it  was  the  greatest  race  1  ever  saw!”  Clarke 
yelled  as  he  danced  about  and  eagerly  grabbed  their  hands 
and  congratulated  them. 

lake  a  mob  bent  on  doing  damage,  though  the  veils  told 
otherwise,  the  spectators  who  had  seen  the  race  swarmed 
and  rushed  toward  the  landing  and  the  boat  house  to  greed 
the  victorious  team. 
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“What  was  the  cause  of  that  foolishness  out  there?” 
asked  W  ide,  as  he  took  the  hand  of  their  trainer. 

“A  box  got  in  the  way.  You  fellows  would  have  smashed 
straight  into  it,  and  it  meant  the  race!”  exclaimed  Clarke, 
for  the  lirst  time  now  thinking  of  the  promised  collision. 

“How  did  we  miss  it?”  asked  Dick,  pulling  on  his 
sweater,  handed  to  him  by  Skip,  who  danced  about  and 
talked  and  yelled,  and  then  talked  some  more. 

“Went  around  it,”  answered  the  trainer.  “ That’s  why 
you  fellows  lifted  your  oars.  You  went  around  it.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  changed  our  course?”  ex¬ 
claimed  WTde. 

“Change  your  course!’’  yelled  Clarke,  as  he  supported 
W  ide’s  shoulders.  “  Change  your  course  ?  Why,  man,  you 
were  within  two  feet  of  the  oars  of  that  other  boat  when 
you  changed  back.  You  were  heading  light  for  her  mid¬ 
ships  !” 

W  ide  only  looked  at  their  trainer  aghast.  He  could 
not  understand.  He  knew  there  was  something  wrong, 
for  he  had  heard  the  yells.  He  knew  that  something  must 
have  been  radically  wrong,  or  Clarke  would  never  have 
played  such  a  trick  and  lost  the  lead.  But  he  could  not 
understand  how  the  trainer  would  ever  dare  take  those 
chances  to  dodge  a  box. 

“Would  we  have - ”  started  Dick  again. 

“You  would  have  cut  that  other  boat  in  two!”  yelled 
Clarke,  above  the  din  and  the  noise  of  the  cheering  crowd 
outside. 

Wide  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  the  consequences.  They 
had  been  close  to  danger  and  the  boys  had  not  known. 

“But,  fellows,  it  was  the  closest  ever!  Lorcly!  may  I 
never  again  see  such  sights  and  feel  the  way  I  did  when 
you  fellows  settled  down  to  that  forty  stroke !”  exclaimed 
the  trainer,  running  around  the  room,  standing  here  one 
moment,  slapping  one  of  the  boys  on  the  back,  and  then 
jumping  somewhere  else  to  talk  to  another. 

“Norton,  you  did  fine  !  Great  gee  whiz  !  Rourke,  I  never 
thought  you  con  Id  row  like  that !  And  Darrell !  By  jin¬ 
goes  !  you’re  a  coming  champion !  The  whole  bunch  is 
fine !  Great !  Oh,  goodness  !  but  that  was  fine  !  And  we 
won !”  as  Clarke,  almost  out  of  breath,  continued  to  yell, 
and  cheer  and  talk  and  gabble,  still  slapping  the  boys  on 
the  back,  pulling  their  blankets  over  them,  jerking  them 
here  and  there,  happy,  enthusiastically,  insanely  happy, 
over  the  event. 

“Three  cheers  for  Young  Wide  Awake  and  his  crew!” 
yelled  some  one  without  the  boat  house.  Instantly  the 
hundreds  which  had  gathered  there  answered  to  the  call, 
and  the  three  cheers  were  lifted  to  the  heavens. 

“Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  Clarke,  the  trainer!” 
screamed  some  one  else,  probably  an  athlete,  who  knew 
how  the  trainer  had  worked.  And  once  again  cheers  broke' 
loose  from  the  crowd. 

“Who  was  it  floated  that  box?”  asked  Wide,  after  the 
cheers  had  died  a  little  and  he  had  a  chance  to  talk  with 

the  trainer  and  coxswain.  i 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Clarke.  “I  couldn’t  tell.  It 
floated  out  from  behind  a  launch,  but  I  was  too  busy  right 

then  ” 

This  set  Dick  to  thinking.  He  knew  that  no  careless- 
r/e-  Corn/  the  river  could  have  been  the  cause,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Belmont  knew  that  the  race  was  on,  and  the  police 


boats  had  gone  along  the  stream  to  see  that  every  floating 
thing  was  removed  before  the  race  started.  All  that  day 
they  had  worked. 

“Dick!  Dick!  Let  us  in!”  screamed  a  girl’s  voice  from 
outside  the  door,  and  the  cheering  crowd  broke  loose  in  a 
perfect  thunder  of  applause. 

“Who  is  that?”  shouted  Clarke,  unwilling  to  let  any 
one  enter  the  portals  of  the  boat  house  until  the  boys  were 
somewhat  rested  from  their  work. 

“Kitty !  Let  me  in !”  screamed  the  voice  again.  By  this 
time  Dick  had  reached  the  door,  and  threw  it  partly  open, 
letting  Kitty,  Faith,  Anita  and  Amy  Moulton  into  the 
little  house. 

“Oh,  Dick !”  as  Kitty  flew  to  him  and  grasped  his  hands 
in  hers.  “You’re  such  a  dear !  You’re  the  finest  on  earth ! 
Dick !  Dick !  you’re  the  winner !” 

At  the  same  time  the  other  girls  had  grasped  the  hands 
of  their  friends,  Terry,  Joe  and  Hal  Norton,  respectively, 
and  were  shaking  them,  while  they  told  how  happy  they 
were  over  the  victorv. 

Again  and  again  the  crowd  without  broke  into  cheers. 
Nothing  seemed  to  please  them  unless  they  saw  the  victors. 

“  Open  the  door !  Let  us  see  them  !” 

“Let  them  come  out  and  shake  hands !  Let  them  out!” 

“Come  on  out,  and  let’s  take  a  look  at  the  victors !” 

These  were  the  cries  which  were  hurled  at  the  boys  with¬ 
in,  and  the  door  of  the  house  was  held  tightly  closed  by 
the  big  trainer. 

Clarke  was  introduced  to  each  of  the  girls  in  turn,  though 
he  continued  to  guard  the  frail  door  of  the  boat  house, 
hoping  that  no  one  else  would  try  to  make  entrance. 

“There  goes  the  Neptune  crew!”  bawled  some  one  in 
the  crowd  outside. 

Biit  there  were  only  a  few  yells.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
enthusiasm  for  the  losing  crew.  They  had  been  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  victors  are  all  who  ever  attract  attention.  The 
loser  is  the  one  whose  memory  is  lost. 

“Three  cheers  for  Young  Wide  Awake!”  came  from 
the  throat  of  some  big  fellow,  who  must  have  been  using 
a  megaphone,  the  tones  sounded  so  heavy. 

Once  more  three  cheers  were  given,  each  time  as  heartily 
as  before,  exhibitive  of  the  fact  that  the  crowd  had  grown 
instead  of  diminishing.  And  the  crowd  was  just  as  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  the  victors  of  the  race. 

“Dick,”  whispered  Kitty  as  the  yells  died  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  “did  you  know  that  some  One  tried  to  play  a  dirty 
trick  and  ruin  your  boat?*”  she  asked. 

“Yes.  Clarke  told  me  about  it.  We  got  out  all  right, 
thanks  to  him.  He’s  the  jolliest  good  fellow  I  know.” 

“But  do  you  know  who  sent  that  box  out  into  the 
stream  ?”  she  asked  in  a  dull  whisper. 

Dick  looked  at  her  sharply  and  searched  her  as  he  shook 
his  head  in  the  negative. 

Looking  around  to  see  that  no  one  overheard,  Kitty 
leaned  close  to  him  and  whispered  into  his  ear: 

“Gerald  Keating!  I  saw  him  do  it!” 


CHAPTER  V. 

FACING  THEIR  HARDEST  FIGHT. 

Ever  true  to  the  memories  of  his  boyhood  days,  good  to 
all  young  fellows  who  made  an  attempt  to  rise,  willing  to 
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help  every  boy  who  came  across  his  path  of  vision,  John 
Lester,  financier,  railroad  magnate,  philanthropist,  that 
night  gave  a  banquet  to  the  boys  of  both  crews. 

In  the  Central  House  the  dining-room  was  overflowing 
with  decorations,  the  colors  of  one  crew  not  dominating  over 
those  of  the  other.  The  room  was  a  riot  of  color. 

Flowers,  all  the  flowers  of  those  gladsome  .days  of  early 
fall  and  late  summer,  were  sprinkled  about  the  room,  the 
tables  were  gay  with  them,  the  walls  festooned  and  gar¬ 
landed. 

Many  a  dollar  must  have  been  spent  on  the  decorations 
alone,  and  as  John  Lester,  with  his  gracious  wife,  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  long  table  and  looked  down  along  the  lines 
of  joyous  boyish  faces  he  felt  glad  for  every  cent  he  had 
put  into  it. 

“Dear  heart,”  as  he  spoke  to  his  wife  toward  the  close  of 
the  evening,  “did  you  ever  see  a  happier  looking  lot  of  boys  ? 
They’re  fine !  It  does  we  old  people  good  to  do  something 
for  them  and  to  see  the  way  they  can  appreciate  it.” 

Mrs.  Lester,  a  leader  herself  in  the  social  set  of  Bel¬ 
mont,  smiled  pleasantly  as  trains  of  thought  crowded  their 
way  through  her  mind,  and  she  pictured  the  scenes  of  other 
days,  years  and  years  ago,  when  John  Lester  was  a  college 
lad  and  he  a  schoolgirl  and  they  had  sat  together  as  Dick 
and  their  daughter,  Kitty,  were  to-night, 

“John,”  she  spoke  to  the  elder  Lester,  “does  this  remind 
you  of  the  old  times,  years  ago  ?” 

For  answer  he  seized  her  hand  beneath  the  table  and 
pressed  it  gently,  ever  so  gently,  and  she  knew  he  remem¬ 
bered  those  other  days. 

“When  we  sat  like  Dick  and  Kitty  are  to-night,  and  you 
thought  I  was  to  be  the  biggest  man  in  all  the  world?”  he 
whispered. 


“And  for  me,  too,”  Kitty  replied,  turning  away,  leaving 
her  father  and  her  mother  to  their  own  happiness. 

On  one  side  of  the  table  sat  all  the  members  of  the  Nep¬ 
tune  crew,  while  the  Washingtons  held  the  other  side,  girls 
sitting  between  the  boys,  for  each  had  chosen  his  partner 
at  the  dinner. 

It  seemed  to-night  that  all  animosities  were  forgotten. 
Neptune  forgot  that  she  had  been  defeated,  Washington 
that  she  had  been  the  victor. 

There  was  no  talk  of  the  race,  save  in  generalities,  each 
side  congratulating  the  other  on  the  fine  rowing  they  had 
done. 

Kitty,  ever  tactful,  diplomatic  to  a  degree,  watched  the 
changing  of  the  conversation,  noting  each  direction  that  it 
took,  ready  to  throw  herself  in  the  breach  at  any  momept  to 
stop  any  current  which  might  lead  the  wrong  way. 

The  gay,  laughing,  chattering  party,  all  apparently  happy 
on  this  night  of  victory  and  defeat,  were  just  reaching  the 
last  course,  when  the  ominous  call  of  fire-bells  sounded  over 
the  city. 

Clang!  clang!  clang!  clang! 

All  the  boys  sat  upright  instantly.  It  was  the  call  to 
duty  for  some  one,  perhaps  for  them  ! 

“Washington !”  cried  Dick,  pushing  back  his  chair  and 
rising  at  the  moment  that  he  understood  the  signal.  “Num¬ 
ber  thirteen  !  It’s  downtown  !” 

Turning  as  if  to  address  their  host,  wTho,  too,  had  straight¬ 
ened  in  his  seat  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  bells,  Dick  heard 
the  next  call  of  the  alarm. 

“Second  alarm  !  Neptune’s  call !  Thirteen  is  the  box !” 
he  shouted,  now  forgetting  all  thanks  to  the  host,  for  the 
call  to  duty  awaits  the  thanks  of  no  one.  All  must  be  laid 
aside  for  that! 


Under  her  clear  skin  there  came  a  blush  as  she  thought  of 
this,  and  she  looked  into  his  face  and  answered: 

“And  you  have  been  true  to  my  ideals,  John.  You’ve 
been  true  to  them.  You’re  the  biggest  man  in  all  the  world 
— for  me !” 

W  hat  would  these  other  young  lovers  have  thought  had 
they  heard  these  words  from  two  people  who  had  been  to¬ 
gether  for  man}q  many  years,  whose  hairs  were  gray  and 
whose  memories  were  all  colored  and  faded  by  the  lapses  of 
time  ? 

“And  you  were  the  sweetest  girl  in  all  the  world  in  those 
days,  Mary,”  whispered  the  elder  man,  bending  to  her. 
“You  were  all  the  world  to  me — then.” 

“And  now  ?”  she  asked,  her  voice,  too,  in  a  whisper. 

“\ou  are  still  all  the  world  to  me.  You  have  never 
changed — only  to  be  dearer.” 

She  pressed  his  hand  in  hers  and  he  returned  the  pres¬ 
sure,  as  Kitty,  sharp-eyed  little  daughter  of  the  old  pair, 
leaned  toward  Dick. 

“Dick,  watch  mamma  and  papa — they  are  as  young  as 
we  are!  They're  making  love  to  each  other  over  there!” 

I  ears  came  into  the  eyes  of  the  young  captain  of  the 
Washingtons  as  he  looked  slowly  across  the  table  and  caught 
sight  of  the  older  couple  bending  close  to  each  other,  whis¬ 
pering  into  each  others  ears,  muttering  words  that  were 
only  for  them. 

“I  hope  that  kind  of  a  day  will  come  for  me,”  softly 
answered  Dick. 


Quickly  the  beys  filed  out  of  the  dining-room,  dashing 
out  of  the  office  of  the  hotel  into  Main  Street. 

People  were  running  hither  and  thither,  but  nearly  all 
in  one  direction. 

“The  Belmont  Hotel !”  screamed  some  one  from  up  the 
street,  and  Dick  whirled  as  he  darted  from  the  hotel  to  see 
that  the  cry  was  right — flames  were  rolling  out  of  the  top 
of  the  Belmont  Hotel,  a  block  away! 

Swinging  on  his  heel,  the  young  captain  daited  straight 
down  the  middle  of  Main  Street  toward  Holmes,  wheeled 
into  the  side  street,  and  dashed  for  the  engine-house  of  the 
Washingtons. 

The  boys  were  gathering  from  all  directions.  The  talk 
of  the  boat  race  had  kept  most  of  them  on  the  streets  until 
a  late  hour,  and  those  who  had  not  gone  home  reached  the 
house  as  soon  ak  Wide  and  his  three  comrades  of  the  crew. 

“Thirteen,  fellows!  And  a  double  alarm!”  he  shouted 


as  he  raced  up  the  steps,  into  the  dressing-room  of  the  eom- 
pany,  and  made  for  his  locker. 

Quickly  the  boys  threw  aside  their  citizen's  clothes,  uni¬ 
forms  were  donned,  and  the  young  fellows  were  sliding 
down  the  pole  to  the  engine-room,  getting  to  their  places  in 
£l  hurry. 


“The  Belmont  Hotel !  It's  a  job  for  us  to-night !”  veiled 
Dick  as  he  grabbed  his  helmet  from  the  wait,  reached  for 
his  trumpet,  and  leaped  down  the  sliding-pole. 

Very  few  minutes  after  the  first  call  of  the  alarm  the 
clinging  of  the  running-bolls  of  Washington  was  heard 
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from  Main  Street,  and  a  second  or  two  later  the  boys  swung 
'uto  that  thoroughfare  for  the  fire. 

1  he  rounds  of  tire  were  rite.  Everywhere  people  were 
running  to  the  scene  oi  the  blaze,  men  excited  and  anxious 
for  friends  in  the  building,  others  fearful  for  the  stores  and 
offices  which  adjoined,  others  agitated  and  distracted  simply 
because  it  was  fire. 

Horses  and  buggies  were  already  crowding  along  the 
thoroughfare,  eager  drivers  pulling  and  tugging  at  the  lines 
to  get  their  horses  to  advantageous  places. 

Y  ashington !  yelled  Wide  through  his  trumpet,  as  he 
went  far  m  the  lead  of  the  company  to  break  a  way  for  the 

coming  lads.  “  Take  the  lead  to  the  next  corner !  Bring  the 
engine  in  here !” 

The  boys  at  the  running-ropes  of  the  hose-cart  whirled 
past  the  young  captain,  raced  for  the  corner  where  was  the 
plug  the  end  of  the  hose  went  flying  off  at  a  single  toss  by 
led  Lester,  was  caught  and  swung  about  the  plug  by  two 
others  and  the  connection  was  made  almost  on  the  instant. 

Back  along  the  street  they  came,  length  after  length  of 
hose  unreeling,  and  being  connected  quickly  by  eager,  ac- 
curate  boys. 


1  he  engine  was  dragged  to  the  curbing  opposite  the  fire, 
where  the  engine-boys  threw  over  the  connection  lead,  made 
the  pumps  ready  for  the  stream,  and  connected  up  the  last 
length  of  hose  as  it  came  from  the  cart. 

Hai .  Send  the  cart  back  to  the  engine-house  for  more 
hose  !  Bring  out  four  or  five  extra  lengths !”  called  Young 
Y  ide  Awake,  just  as  the  chief  of  the  department  hurried  up 
to  the  scene  in  his  buggy. 

“Where’s  Neptune?” ‘he  howled.  “Wasn't  there  a  see- 
ond  alarm  r” 

Dick  lifted  a  hand  and  pointed  to  the  Neptunes  rushing" 
along  the  street,  making  for  the  fire  at  full  dash,  their 
lengths  of  hose  flying  from  the  cart  as  they  advanced,  the 
sight  even  prettier  than  that  of  the  Washingtons,  for  it  was 
being  done  with  more  spectacular  display. 

“Late!”  exclaimed  the  chief.  “What’s  the  matter? 
Late !”  , 

“Bring  your  first  lead  in  here!”  yelled  Wide,  waving  to 
Hal  and  Terry,  who  were  handling  the  nozzle  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington’s  first  lead. 

Dick  darted  through  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  noticing  that 
the  elevator  was  still  at  work,  that  one  of  the -boys  was 
sticking  to  his  duty  despite  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  issued 
along  the  corridors  and  filled  the  shaft. 

“Has  the  cart  gone  after  more  hose?  How  much  have 
you  left?”  asked  Dick  of  Hal,  the  young  lieutenant. 

“  Four  lengths  left !  They’ve  gone  after  more !”  replied 
Hal. 

“Bring  the  four  lengths  in  here  and  we’ll  haul  them  up 
the  elevator!”  ordered  Dick. 

As  he  leaped  toward  the  elevator,  which  had  just  touched 
the  bottom,  letting  off  a  half-dozen  excited  guests,  he  yelled 
back  at  Norton: 

“  Bring  them  to  the  fourth  floor,  to  the  end  of  the  cor¬ 
ridor  on  the  front !” 

“fourth  !  Take  her  up  !”  he  ordered  of  the  elevator  bov 
hr.  he  stepped  into  the  cage  and  the  boy  gave  the  lever  a  pull 

to  one  side. 


“Most  of  it’s  on  the  fifth!”  said  the  boy  as  they  shot  up¬ 
ward. 


“Give  me  the  fourth,  though!”  answered  Dick,  for  he 
knew  that  since  he  had  ordered  Hal  to  that  floor  he  must 
also  be  there. 

“Fourth !”  called  the  boy,  throwing  open  the  door  as  the 
cage  was  brought  to  a  stop,  great  clouds  of  whitish  smoke, 
tinged  with  waves  of  black,  filled  the  halls  and  puffed  now 
and  then  down  the  shaft. 

Dick  stepped  out  of  the  cage,  heard  the  slamming  of  the 
door  back  of  him,  and  the  elevator  shot  for  the  top  floor  to 
bring  others  back  to  the  landing  at  the  bottom. 

“Help!  Help!”  he  heard  a  cry  of  distress  to  one  side. 

Through  the  thin  smoke  toward  the  front  of  the  hotel 
Dick  leaped,  throwing  open  one  door  after  another,  until 
he  reached  one  which  was  locked. 

Bang !  bang !  bang !  bang !  He  shot  his  fist  against  the 
door  several  times,  and,  receiving  no  reply,  he  stood  back 
and  sent  his  entire  weight  against  the  door,  crashing 
through  as  it  gave  way  from  the  fastenings. 

“Help  !  Help  !  Burglars  !  Bobbers !”  screamed  a  wom¬ 
an  as  she  ducked  her  head  beneath  the  coverings  of  the  bed. 

Dick  darted  across  the  room,  found  the  electric  light,  gave 
the  button  a  turn,  and  the  current  shot  along  the  wire  to 
light  up  the  bulb. 

“Help!  Bobbers!”  screamed  and  sobbed  and  wailed  the 
woman  beneath  the  coverings  of  the  bed. 

Dick  was  in  a  quandary.  She  was  affrighted  now  and  he 
knew  not  what  to  do  to  let  her  understand  that  he  was  no 
robber. 

(Crash !  Bip  !  Crash  !  There  came  a  dull  roar  of  tim¬ 
bers  falling  somewhere  about  the  building,  while  the  cry  of 
fire  and  the  roar  of  the  crowd  without  the  building  came  up 
to  them. 

The  woman’s  cries  suddenly  ceased,  and  she  slowly  poked 
her  head  from  beneath  the  covering. 

“Help!*  Help!”  she  began  to  scream  again,  as  she 
caught  s%ht  of  the  fireman.  Then  there  seemed  to  be  a 
wave  of  understanding  come  over  her.  She  poked  her  head 
from  out  of  the  bed-clothes,  and  Dick  quickly  spoke : 

“This  hotel  is  on  fire,  madam  !  'You  had  better  get  out  of 
here  at  once !”  with  which  he  turned  and  started  from  the 
room. 

A  gust  of  air  from  somewhere  along  the  corridor  blew 
smoke  into  the  room,  smoke  that  was  a  little  more  dense 
and  black.  .Instantly  the  woman’s  fear  seemed  to  change 
and  this  time  she  wailed  and  yelled  for  help  in  the  time  of 
fire. 

“Get  your  clothes  and  get  out  of  here!  Everything’s  all 
right  if  you  hurry !”  called  Dick  from  the  doorway. 

Instantly  the  woman  leaped  from  her  bed  and  threw  some 
clothes  about  her,  while  Dick  pursued  his  wa\  to  the  next 
door,  knocking  here  and  awaking  those  within,  who  an¬ 
swered  ivith  a  chorus  of  yells  when  they  realized  what  the 
danger  was. 

All  along  that  corridor  he  went,  arousing  many  who  had 
not  known  of  the  fire,  reaching  the  end  of  the  corridor  to¬ 
ward  the  front  as  Hal  and  two  boys  brought  the  four  leads 
of  hose  out  of  the  elevator. 

“Hal!  Hal!”  called  Dick./  “Bring  them  here!  Right 
to  the  front!”  lifting  his  trumpet  to  deliver  the  orders  in 
plainer  tones. 

Tiie  smoke  was  steadily  growing  heavier  and  the  three 
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boys  who  came  out  of  the  elevator  fell  to  coughing  and 
choking  as  they  hurried  along. 

“Connect  them  up  and  drop  them  out  of  here!  You  get 
down  below  and  connect  up!  That  saves  pulling  up!” 
ordered  Dick. 

Hal  immediately  dropped  below  stairs,  not  deigning  to 
wait  for  the  elevator,  but  taking  the  staircase. 

Dick  hung  the  first  length  of  hose  from  the  window, 
dangling  the  others  out  one  by  one,  connecting  on  the  nozzle 
at  the  upper  end,  while  the  connection  was  made  below. 

“Where’s  the  fire?”  asked  Joe  Darrell. 

Puff !  Boom !  Puff !  There  was  no  need  for  reply. 
Flames  broke  out  along  the  corridor  at  the  farther  end,  to¬ 
ward  the  rear,  to  show  that  it  had  been  raging  along  the 
side  corridors  back  there  for  some  time  ! 

Puff !  Boom  !  More  flames  darted  and  leaped  and  roared 
at  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  then  there  came  crashes  and  rip- 
pings  of  timbers,  great  clouds  of  smoke  belched  and  puffed 
out,  filling  the  hallway  with  a  dense  mass  of  gaseous  matter, 
through  which  the  flames  shone  in  their  red  and  yellow 
glory !  The  hardest  fight  the  Washingtons  had  in  many  a 
day  faced  them  now ! 


CHAPTER  YI. 

SAVING  LIFE  AND  FIGHTING  FIRE. 

“Get  below  and  bring  four  more  lengths  of  hose!”  called 
Wide,  as  he  and  Joe  started  along  the  corridor  toward  the 
stairway  with  that  which  they  already  had. 

“Pull  it  up  to  the  next,  Joe.  We’il  have  to  fight  down !” 
he  ordered  the  young  fellow,  and  Terry  leaped  forward  with 
him  to  do  the  bidding  of  their  young  captain. 

In  a  moment  they,  had  the  lengths  of  hose  pulled  to  the 
fifth  floor,  where  along  the  rear  of  the  corridor  the  fire  was 
raging  fearfully.  . 

The  air-shaft  at  that  end  was  drawing  the  flajnes  both 
ways,  up  and  down,  and  the  flames  were  spreading  out  into 
the  corridor  and  along  toward  the  rooms  at  a  rapid  rate. 

“Help  !  Help  !”  screamed  a  woman’s  voice  just  as  Wide 
reached  the  landing  to  the  fifth  floor  and  started  to  fight 
his  way  through  the  smoke. 

The  clouds  were  pouring  backward  through  the  side  cor¬ 
ridor  which  turned  off  pt  the  stairs. 

Wide  darted  for  the  doorway  to  the  room  from  which  the 
cries  seemed  to  emanate.  The  door  was  locked ! 

Standing  back  a  couple  of  paces  he  shot  his  body  forward, 
throwing  all  his  strength  into  the  spring,  taking  the  door 
fairly  in  the  center. 

Rip !  Crash  !  The  lock  gave  way  before  the  onslaught  of 
that  young  athlete,  and  turned  inward  on  its  hinges,  as  great 
tongues  of  flame  suddenly  leaped  out  toward  him ! 

They- enveloped  a  girl!  With  a  scream  of  agony  and 
fear  she  started  through  the  door,  her  wrapper  afire,  the 
flames  darting  and  shooting  through  the  thin  material  with 
a  flippant  roar. 

Dick  tried  to  grasp  her  to  put  the  flames  out,  but  she 
leaped  away  from  him,  back  into  the  room  !  Dick  rushed 
to  reach  her!  The  flames  behind  her,  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  were  already  roaring  in  their  anger! 

As  she  felt  the  scorch iug  of  the  fire  about  her  and  saw 
the  flames  darting  in  long  tongues  to  grasp  her  in  their  fiery 
hold,  she  uttered  a  cry  of  pain  and  stopped  in  utter  dismay. 


Dick,  fearful  that  the  fire  would  burn  her  beyond  aid  of 
medicine  before  he  could  smother  the  flames,  again  essayed 
to  reach  her.  But  she  dodged  him,  as  if  afraid  of  him  ! 

Screaming  in  fear  the  girl  dashed  from  the  room  into 
the  corridor,  the  flames  leaping  up  about  her.  Wide  grabbed 
a  blanket  and  dashed  after  her  to  throw  it  about  the  girl 
and  smother  the  fire  in  the  flimsy  kimon'o. 

Instead  of  trying  to  reach  the  staircare  she  raced  across 
the  hallway  toward  another  room.  Smack !  She  went 
against  the  closed  door,  tried  to  open  it,  and  then  Dick 
reached  her,  threw  the  heavy  blanket  around  her  wnist,  bun¬ 
dled  it  about  her  closely  in  a  single  movement  and  threw*  her 
to  the  floor. 

Screaming  with  pain,  or  fear,  or  excited  dismay,  the  girl 
struggled  hard  to  be  free.  Time  and  again  she  twisted  and 
turned,  screaming  at  every  movement,  fighting  at  Dick  with 
her  hands,  pulling  off  his  helmet  and  grabbing  at  his  hair. 

The  boys  were  taking  the  hose  to  the  next  floor,  the  top, 
Hal  pulling  the  lengths  along  the  floor.  Seeing  the  wom¬ 
an’s  struggles  with  Wide  he  came  running  across  the  cor¬ 
ridor  from  the  staircase  and  assisted  the  young  captain, 
holding  the  girl  while  Wide  finished  smothering  the  flames. 

The  screams  and  cries  of  the  girl  awakened  those  in  the 
room  in  front  of  which  she  had  struggled,  and  they  now 
opened  the  door,  a  woman  peering  out  to  see  the  flames 
rushing  and  roaring  and  crackling  across  the  hall,  the  cor¬ 
ridor  filling  with  smoke,  and  a  girl  and  a  fireman  near  the 
door ! 

“Fire!  Fire!  Help!  Fire  !”  she  screamed  at  once. 

“Get  your  clothes  and  come  out!  You’ve  plenty  of 
time!”  yelled  Dick,  stepping  to  the  door  and  spying  a  man 
in  bed  who  was  yet  sound  asleep  through  all  the  noise. 

“Bob  !”  called  the  woman  as  she  rushed  across  and  eager¬ 
ly  grabbed  the  man’s  arms  to  bring  him  to  wrakefulness. 

Dick  lifted  the  girl,  who  had  now  fainted,  to  his  arms 
and  rushed  to  the  elevator  with  her.  The  machine  had 
stopped ! 

Instantly  he  leaped  for  the  steps  and  went  down  the  first 
flight  as  rapidly  as  he  could  wfith  the  weight  he  was  carry¬ 
ing.  Down  the  next  and  the  next  ne  went,  coming  out  at 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel. 

“Grogan  !  Grogan  !”  called  Dick,  making  the  front  door 
a!nd  carrying  the  girl  across  the  street  whpre  he  laid  her  on 
some  boxes  and  signalled  to  a  doctor  who  was  standing 
close.  “Grogan  !  Go  in  there  and  run  that  elevator !  Run 
it  as  long  as  you  can!  Don't  stop  until  you  have  to!” 

The  little  Washington,  glad  to  be  within  the  four  walls 
of  the  burning  building  with  the  captain,  rushed  for  the  en¬ 
trance  and  tore  along  until  he  reached  the  open  door  of  the 
elevator. 

“Going  up!”  he  called,  as  Wide  came  running  into  the 
lobby  a  second  later. 

Up  went  the  machine,  carrying  Dick  straight  to  the  fifth 
floor. 

Darting  out  he  ran  to  the  door  where  the  couple  had  been 
awakened,  and  looked  in. 

“Come  on!  Come  on!”  he  cried  to  them,  uud  the  two 
stopped  gathering  valuables  and  hurried  out,  under  the 
leadership  and  guidance  of  the  fireman. 

“  Here !  Go  below  !  Tommy,  see  that  they  get  out !  Tell 
them  where  to  find  that  girl!” 

At  this  time  the  Neptunes  were  in  the  building  with  their 
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—tv  ani,  ai)d  Young  Wide  Awake  assumed  command,  the 
.  a  remaining  on  the  outside  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
lom-ut  stream  which  was  playing  on  the  lire  which  was 
breaking  from  the  rear,  at  the  air-shafts. 

“Neptune,  bring  your  stream  to  the  fifth!  Get  several 
lengths  and  bring  them  up  the  inside.  Then  we’ll  connect 
and  drop  them  out !  Understand?”  commanded  Dick. 

Larry  Downes,  lieutenant  of  the  company,  left  quickly 
for  the  extra  lengths  of  hose,  while  Wide  darted  for  the 
rear  of  this  floor  to  see  if  the  flames  were  gaining  much. 

They  were.  They  roared  and  crackled  all  around  the 
rooms  and  corridors  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  showing  at 
once  that  they  would  require  quick,  determined  work  to 
subdue. 

Dick  waited.  He  was  planning  a  campaign,  willing  to 
allow  the  flames  to  beat  him  for  a  few  minutes,  for  he  no¬ 
ticed  that  they  were  not  coming  forward  excepting  on  one 
side  of  the  building. 

Two  or  three  minutes,  though  they  seemed  hours,  passed 
away,  and  then  the  lieutenant  of  the  Neptunes,  with  three 
others  of  the  company,  came  up  the  elevator  with  the  sev¬ 
eral  lengths  of  hose. 

“Connect  them  up  and  get  to  that  front  window  down 
the  corridor  !  Drop  them  out  and  connect  downstairs.  That 
saves  the  waste  !”  yelled  Dick,  taking  a  hold  of  the  hose  and 
helping  to  stretch  it. 

“ Where’s  the  nozzle?”  he  asked. 

George  Anderson,  one  of  the  ■  Neptunes,  ran  below  to 
bring  it  up. 

This  seemed  like  disorganization  on  the  part  of  the  Nep¬ 
tunes.  Dick  -walked  down  the  corridor,  eager  to  be  with  his 
boys  upstairs,  yet  anxious  to  see  these  fellows  start  their 
fight  against  the  flames  before  he  left. 

“ Here’s  the  nozzle!”  called  Anderson,  as  breathless  he 
came  up  the  steps. 

Dick  grabbed  it  hurriedly  and  affixed  it  to  the  lengths  of 
hose  which  were  being  dropped  out  of  the  window  for  the 
connection  below. 


“Now,  Downes,  get  your  stream  back  there  on  that  fire !” 
roared  Dick.  “Fight  it  back  for  all  you’re  worth!  Don’t 
you  leave  there  until  it  absolutely  chases  you  out !” 

Downes  quickly  took  the  nozzle  and  started  back,  two  of 
the  boys  going  with  him,  pulling  and  dragging  their  lengths 
of  hose  which  lay  twisted  along  the  floor  of  the  hallway. 

Swish !  Dick  heard  the  sound  of  the  stream  as  it  swept 
through  the  hose,  out  of  the  nozzle  and  struck  against  the 
flames  in  the  rear,  sizzling  as  it  went. 

The  fire  near  the  stairway  was  yet  blazing  within  those 
two  rooms,  from  one  of  which  the  girl  had  come.  They  had 
paid  no  heed  to  that. 

Rushing  back  along  the  corridor  the  young  Washington 
captain  noticed  that  these  flames  had  gained  a  great  head¬ 
way.  that  they  were  already  leaping  into  the  hall,  and  he 
kucw  that  all  fire  must  be  kept  from  the  elevator  shaft  on 
one  side  and  the  stairs  on  the  other. 

“Downes!  Downes!”  as  he  lifted  his  trumpet  and  sent 
the  cry  along  the  corridor,  “bring  your  stream  up  here, 
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/  the  nozzle  was:  turned  and  the  three  Neptune  fire- 
(.(}  back,  found  the  fire  at  the  two  rooms  toward  the 
and  aimed  their  stream  through  here. 


“Get  that  out  and  then  fall  back  again  to  the  rear!” 
yelled  Dick. 

Leaving  these  Neptune  firemen  to  fight  the  battle  as  he 
had  planned  it,  Dick  darted  for  the  staircase  and  followed 
the  lead  of  Washington  hose  which  stretched  upward,  puls¬ 
ing  as  it  was  with  the  stream  which  flowed  from  the  engine 
through  its  lengths. 

Just  beyond  the  head  of  the  stairs,  in  the  smoke  and 
clouds  of  gas  which  filled  the  corridor,  the  three  Washing¬ 
ton  boys  were  battling  a  mass  of  flames  which  dartdd  and 
shot  out  their  long  tongues  from  each  of.  the  rooms  on  both 
sides  of  the  corridor. 

“Joe,  get  below  and  get  some  grenades !  We’ve  got  to  go 
through  there!”  ordered  Dick,  taking  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance. 

Mere  water  would  not  stop  this  fire.  It  was  too  strong ! 
Fanned  by  the  breezes  which  entered  the  rear  windows  it 
was  rushing  straight  at  them,  feeding  on  every  piece  of 
inflammable  material,  the  width  of  the  flames  too  great  for 
one  stream  to  stop. 

Darrell  left  the  place  and  Dick  dropped  alongside  Hal 
and  Terry  to  guide  the  stream. 

Their  helmets  were  pulled  over  their  faces  to  protect 
them,  handkerchiefs  were  tied  about  their  noses  and  mouths 
to  hold  back  the  choking,  stifling,  nauseating  gas. 

“Hurry,  Joe  !”  muttered  Wide  to  himself,  his  hands  blis¬ 
tering  under  the  awful  heat  in  front  of  which  they  stood 
and  fought.  “Hurry,  hurry,  Joe !” 

It  seemed  an  age  before  the  Washington  came  back  with 
the  grenades,  and  Ted  was  with  him. 

Crash  !  %  Crash !  Crash  !  Crash ! 

Wide  grabbed  four  of  them,  one  at  a  time,  and  sent  them 
smashing  on  the  walls  and ‘floors  in  front  of  them. 

“Right  at  it!”  he  grunted,  pushing  Joe  into  the  place 
which  he  vacated  so  soon  as  he  hurled  the  extinguishers. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous !  The  flames  along  the  hall 
(Jied  for  a  moment  and  in  that  moment  the  three  courageous 
boys,  determined  to  stop  this  spread,  shot  their  stream  into 
the  facp  of  the  fire,  soaked  the  walls  and  the  floor  with  a 
perfect  flood  of  water,  and  moved  a  yard  or  two  along  the 
hall. 

Crash !  Crash  !  Dick  sent  two  more  of  the  grenades  at 
the  fire,  eager  to  finish  it  before  it  could  grasp  a  hold 
they  could  not  battle. 

Rip  !  Smash !  Cras-ash ! 

The  roof  at  the  rear  of  the  long  corridor  caved  in !  The 
yellow,  licking,  devouring  tongues  of  flame  leaped  out  in 
furious  anger,  roaring  their  paeans  of  victory  over  the 
watery  element  and  the  human  enemy. 

“Help!  He-elp !” 

Dick  turned  like  a  flash  and  looked  along  the  hall  to  his 
rear,  toward  the  front  of  the  building.  Trouble  on  both 
sides !  Seme  one  in  one  of  the  rooms  to  the  front  of  the 
hotel,  on  this  fated  floor,  while  the  roof  had  caved  at  the 
rear  and  given  the  flames  more  draft,  more  material  on 
which  to  feed ! 

“Throw  two  more  grenades  at  that  fire  and  rush  it  as 
quick  as  you  get  a  chance!”  he  called  over  his  shoulder, 
darting  now  to  the  front  of  the  hotel. 

Throwing  open  one  of  the  doors,  behind  which  lie  heard 
the  moans  of  the  one  who  had  cried  for  help,  he  saw  a  man 
lying  in  bed,  with  the  clothes  pulled  tightly  about  him,  toss- 
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ing  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  while  little 
tongues  of  flame  darted  from  the  ceiling  above  the  bed ! 

Jumping  into  the  room,  Dick  grabbed  the  fellow  and 
dragged  him  from  the  bed. 

“Get  out  of  hertf!  Get  some  clothes  on  and  get  out! 
This  place  is  all  on  fire !  You’ve  got  plenty  of  time,  but 
don’t  waste  it  yelling  for  help !”  howled  Dick  as  the  man 
yelled  and  cried  and  moaned  for  help. 

Like  an  insane  fellow  the  man  stood  at  the  bed  where 
Wide  had  pulled  him  and  continued  to  yell  for  aid,  pay¬ 
ing  no  heed  to  the  open  door,  to  the  flames  which  were 
above  him.  He  was  hysterical  and  there  was  but  one  way 

to  handle  him — to  carrv  him  out. 

%/  ! 

“Come  on,  here!”  yelled  Dick,  grabbing  the  fellow  by 
the  arms  and  rushing  him  into  the  hall. 

At  sight  of  the  fire  down  the  corridor  he  set  up  another 
series  of  heart-rending  yells  and  moans,  trying  to  break 
away  and  get  back  into  the  room. 

“Come  on,  here!  Get  downstairs!”  called  Wide  again, 
this  time  getting  behind  the  man  and  using  every  bit  of  his 
strength  to  keep  the  fellow  on  the  run  toward  the  elevator. 

Dick  shoved  his  finger  against  the  bell  on  the  moment  and 
then  resisted  the  attempt  of  the  fellow  to  get  away. 

Grogan  slammed  back  the  door  of  the  cage  as  he  reached 
the  top,  Wide  gave  the  man  a  push,  shoved  him  into  the 
cage,  and  yelled  at  Grogan : 

“Down  with  him!  Don’Lstop!  Push  him  out  at  the 
bottom !” 

Instantly  the  cage  disappeared  below  the  level,  and  Dick 
heard  the  man’s  yells  and  moans  for  help  as  he  turned  and 
hastened  along  the  corridor  toward  the  front  to  see  if  any 
others  were  in  the  place. 

One  door  after  another  he  threw  open,  but  all  the  rooms 
appeared  to  be  empty.  Suddenly,  just  as  he  turned  to  go 
back  to  the  rear  corridor  to  his  boys,  he  heard  the  crashings 
and  rippings  of  timber,  then  the  cries  of  his  firemen,  and 
he  darted  around  the  corner  of  the  staircase  to  see  them  all 
buried  beneath  a  cave-in  of  the  ceiling,  while  great  tongues 
of  flame  shot,  and  leaped  above  the  very  place  in  which  they 
fell! 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  NEPTUNES’  COWARDICE. 

“Ted!  Ted!  Throw  two  of  those  grenades!”  yelled 
Wide,  leaping  down  the  hall,  for  Ted  Lester  was  the  only 
one  not  caught. 

The  boy  seemed  to  have  been  stricken  with  paralysis 
when  the  accident  occurred. 

Dick  reached  him,  grabbed  the  two  remaining  grenades 
and  sent  them  with  heavy  smashes  into  the  debris,  then 
leaping  fonvard  and  throwing  back  the  first  piece  of  timber 
which  protruded  itself  from  the  pile. 

With  its  lifting  the  boys  were  exposed  to  view,  all  lying  in 
a  pile,  huddled  together,  yet  scrambling  to  get  out. 

Dick  held  the  timber  as  high  as  he  could  and  yelled  at 
them : 

“Crawl  out,  fellows!  Crawl  out,  quick!” 

Little  Ted  now  jumped  to  the  rescue,  going  beneath  the 
raised  timber  and  grabbing  Hal  by  the  hand  to  give  him  aid. 
The  young  lieutenant  came  out  of  the  pile  quickly,  followed 
then  by  Terry  and  Joe,  Joe’s  clothes  just  taking  fire,  for 


he  had  been  buried  beneath  a  portion  of  the  burning  tiu- 
tiers 

Like  a  flash  Dick  swept  his  hand  along  the  blouse,  ex¬ 
tinguished  the  little  flames,  and  the  three  boys  reached 
down  for  their  hose,  dragging  it  out  of  the  debris,  and 

turning  the  nozzle  back  on  the  flames. 

“Right  on  that  pile!  Douse  it  and  go  across!”  shouted 

Dick. 

The  boys  hurled  themselves  at  the  pile  of  debris  v  ith  all 
their  energy,  the  stream  spouting  out  of  the  nozzle  at  such 
close  range  that  the  finer  parts  of  plaster  and  small  wood 
were  thrown  in  all  directions. 

.  “Bight  across  there!  Aim  your  stream  up  at  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  ceiling!”  roared  Dick,  pointing  to  where 
the  flames  were  leaping  in  long  yellow  tongues  from  the 
upper  walls. 

The  boys  "were  quick  to  act.  Their  strength  was  good, 
they  had  not  gone  into  the  fight  with  all  of  it  as  yet,  and 
now  they  battled  and  fought  like  young  tigeis  at  ba). 

“Keep  right  at  it!  Ted,  go  down  and  get  more  gren- 
|  ades !  Come  back  and  use  every  one  of  them  down  that 
|  hall !”  ordered  Dick,  darting  away  himself  toward  the  stair¬ 
case  for  the  floor  below  to  see  what  Neptune  was  doing. 

Here  he  found  the  four  boys,  for  Fred  Parsons  was  now 
with  them,  fighting  back  the  fire  along  that  long  corndor 

toward  the -rear  air-shaft.  . 

The  stream  of  the  Torrent  crew  was  pumping  through 
the  rear  of  the  building  and  now  and  then  they  could  hear 
the  sizzle  of  the  water  as  it  struck  through  the  wmdows  of 
the  fifth  floor. 

“  Rush  right  along  there !  Fight  it  back !  Fred,  have  you 
any  grenades  in  your  cart?”  he  asked  of  the  Neptune  cap¬ 
tain. 

“ Larrv,  go  down  after  grenades!”  quickly  ordeied  Fied 
Parsons,  while  the  lieutenant  of  the  ISeptunes  Hepped  away 
from  the  nozzle  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  captain. 

“  Get  along  that  hall !  Rush  it  ever)”  foot  of  the  way ! 
This  is  fearful  upstairs!  The  roofs  caved  in  on  us  and 
we’re  fighting  like  sixty  to  drive  it  back!”  yelled  Wide,  try¬ 
ing  to  urge  the  boys  to  make  a  harder  and  more  detei mined 

fight  against  the  fire.  ^ 

George  Anderson  was  at  the  load  of  the  nozzle,  dragging 
it  forward  at  every  opportunity  that  offered  itself,  while 
Fred  pulled  on  the  hose  and  gave  them  more  lead  with 
which  to  work. 

Their  helmets  were  pulled  down  as  they  faced  the  fire, 
and  Anderson’s  hands  were  already  severely  blistered  from 
his  holding  the  nozzle  at  close  range  to  the  leaping  element. 

In  a  moment  or  two  the  grenades  were  brought  and  Dick 
j  himself  sent  them  crashing  along  the  hall  to  head  off  the 
flames  and  give  the  Neptune  firemen  a  chance  to  win 
against  the  fire. 

“Who’s  that?”  quickly  asked  Dick  as  he  saw  a  man  come 
out  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  front  of  the  corridor,  carry¬ 
ing  a  satchel,  and  hurry  into  the  next  one. 

Fred  Parsons  wheeled  to  see  to  whom  Dick  was  point¬ 
ing,  but  instantly  turned  back  when  he  sa^*  no  one — the 
man  had  passed  out  of  sight. 

Dick  leaped  down  the  hall  to  learn  who  the  fellow  was. 
Poking  his  head  through  the  door  of  the  room  whore  had 
gone  the  fellow,  he  saw  the  man  at  one  of  the  dressers,  pull¬ 
ing  open  the  drawers  as  if  in  search  of  something. 
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“What  do  you  want  here?”  yelled  Wide,  stepping  clearly 
into  the  doorway. 

V 

On  the  instant  the  fellow  straightened  up  from  his  work 
:md  looked'at  Dick  with  a  frightened  glance. 

“Get  out  of  here!  Get  downstairs!  Out  of  here!” 
bawled  Dick,  seeing  that  the  fellow  had  no  business  up 
there. 

lhe  man  came  to  his  feet,  erect,  and  reached  for  the1 
satchel  on  the  floor. 

“Leave  that  satchel  where  it  is!”  yelled  Dick,  pointing 
to  the  valise.  “Get  downstairs  and  leave  that  here !” 

“Vho're  you?”  answered  the  man,  his  voice  big  and 
heavy,  an  ugly  scowl  coming  across  his  face. 

“Enough  to  get  you  out  of  here!”  answered  Dick.  “Get 
down  and  leave  that  valise  here,  I  say !”  as  he  stepped  into 
the  room  and  started  toward  the  man. 

‘With  a  leap  the  fellow  dropped  the  satchel  on  the  spot 
and  reached  for  Dick  with  a  long  fist,  trying  to  hammer  the 
boy  back  against  the  wall. 

Dick  dodged  to  one  side,  the  blow  went  over  ‘his  head, 
carrying  the  man  forward  with  his  momentum,  and  Dick 
straightened  in  time  to  send  a  stiff  blow  against  the  fellow’s 
abdomen,  bending  him  over  slightly. 

Biff !  Biff !  Wide  sent  two  more  blows  into  the  fellow’s 
chest,  straightening  up  at  the  same  time  so  that  the  full 
force  of  his  lithe  young  body  went  into  the  blows. 

The  man  was  a  hearty  fellow,  a  tall,  heavily-built  man, 
and  was  strong.  With  a  grunt  of  pain  he  stepped  back  from 
the  young  fireman  and  then  hurled  himself  at  Wide,  but 
the  boy  was  out  of  the  way  and  had  closed  the  door. 

Snap  !  He  turned  the  key  which  he  saw,  as  he  closed  the 
door,  was  on  the  outside  ! 

The  fellow  was  safely  locked  within  the  room.  Quickly 
Wide  darted  away  from  the  door,  making  for  the  elevator. 

Hastily  he  rang  the  bell,  the  ropes  moved,  the  cage  came 
to  the  floor,  Wide  jumped  into  it  and  ordered : 

“Down !” 

;  Out  of  the  cage  he  leaped  at  the  lobby  floor  and  ran  to¬ 
ward  the  street,  anxious  to  find  the  chief  or  any  of  the 
police.  » 

“Connors!  Connors!”  he  called  as  he  caught  sight  of 
the  assistant,  chief  standing  at  the  front  door  of  the  hotel, 
the  first  guard  to  the  building.  “There’s  a  thief  on  the 
fifth  floor!  I’ve  got  him  locked  up  there!”  yelled  the  boy, 
grabbing  Connors  by  the  sleeve  to  take  him  up  with  him. 

Into  the  elevator  again  they  went  and  Dick  ordered  the 
fifth. 

Out  at  this  floor,  Dick  darted  for  the  part  of  the  cor¬ 
ridor  where  he  had  locked  the  fellow  in  the  room. 

The  door  was  wide  open!  The  man  was  gone!  The 
valise  was  gone ! 

“I  locked  him  in  there  only  a  minute  ago!  He  had  a 
satchel  and  had  it  full  of  stuff !  He  was  trying  to  rob  this 
room  when  I  saw  him!”  said  Dick,  somewhat  excited  over 
the  event. 

Just  then  there  came  a  series  of  cries  from  the  floor  above, 
and  the  young  captain,  thoughtful  again  of  the  fire  which 
was  raging  up  there,  thoughtful  again  of  his  young  fire-lads 
and  the  dangers  they  might  be  in,  darted  for  lhe  stairway 
and  went  up  the  steps  two  and  three  at  a  time,  coming  off 
the  landing  to  see  his  four  boys,  Ted  with  them,  at  the  end 
of  the  corridor,  sending  their  stream  at  the  air-shaft ! 


“How's  this?”  he  bawled  as  he  leaped  down  the  conridor, 
across  the  pile  of  burned  wood  and  debris  which  was  strewn 
along  there. 

He  saw  what  they  had  done — mowed  down  the  fire  in 
those  few  minutes,  and  had  reached  the  air-shaft,  where 
the  flames  were  darting  both  ways. 

“Good  work !  Now  hit  those  rooms  one  by  one!”  he  or¬ 
dered,  pointing  to  the  doors  of  the  several  rooms  behind 
which  could  be  heard  the  roar  and  crackle  of  the  angry 
flames. 

Bang !  Crash  !  Terry  hurled  his  whole  weight  against 
the  first  of  the  doors.  With  a  splintering  of  the  casings 
it  went  in,  and  great  flames  leaped  out  to  greet  them. 

The  Irish  lad  was  not  able  to  save  himself  as  the  door 
gave  way  before  his  onslaught,  and  he  toppled  into  the 
room,  right  into  the  maw  of  the  flames  ! 

Instantly  Dick  was  at  his  side,  grabbed  him  up,  but  his 
own  sleeves  took  fire  as  they  came  in  contact  with  the  fire 
which  was  booming  along  the  jambs  of  the  door  within  the 
room ! 

/  Quickly  he  ran  his  hands  down  the  sleeves  and  brushed 
off  the  burning  pieces  of  cloth,  raising  Terry  to  his  feet 
and  holding  the  boy  there  while  he  regained  his  breath  and 
gasped  for  water. 

“Take  him  to  the  air!  Get  him  back,  quick!”  ordered 
Dick,  and  little  Ted,  hardly  large  enough  to  handle  any¬ 
thing  as  heavy  as  Terry,  put  his  arms  around  the  Irish  lad 
and  helped  him  toward  the  front  of  the  corridor. 

“Let  me  back !  Shure,  Oi  want  back !”  moaned  the  Irigi 
boy,  but  Ted  held  on  to  him  and  led  him  away. 

“Rush  that  room!  Get  there  at  the  door  and  wash  it 
down!”  yelled  Dick,  himself  grabbing  hold  of  the  hose  at 
the  point  where  Terry  had  been — in  the  lead  of  the  fight ! 

Up  to  the  door  they  went,  but  the  great  tongues  of  flame, 
now  having  new  air  and  a  draft,  hurled  themselves  out- 
wTard  and  greeted  the  boys  with  a  roar  which  made  them 
fearful  for  the  first  time  during  the  fight. 

Back  they  fell  before  the  fiery  onslaught. 

“Back  at  it!  Rush  it!”  called  Dick,  his  helmet  pulled 
lower,  caring  naught  for  the  stinging  and  throbbing  of  the 
blisters  which  had  raised  all  over  his  bare  hands  and  fore¬ 
arms. 

The  three  boys,  with  Wide  in  the  lead,  held  the  nozzle 
straight  through  the  door,  the  water  sizzling  and  swishing 
and  washing  down  the  walls  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
every  moment  counting  against  them,  they  knew. 

At  first  there  seemed  to  be  no  effect.  Wide  watched  the 
fire  from  beneath  the  low  visor  of  his  helmet,  his  eves 
burning  with  the  awful  heat  which  surged  and  swept  out  of 
the  room. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  the  flames  directly  in  front  seemed 
to  give  way  before  the  assault  of  the  stream. 

Victory  seemed  to  be  theirs!  Instantly  the  young  cap¬ 
tain  gave  a  jerk  on  the  nozzle,  the  other  two  boys  under¬ 
stood  and  swept  closer  with  the  lead  of  hose,  and  they  stood 
at  the  threshold  of  the  room,  battling  against  the  hardest 
flames  they  had  yet  contended  with. 

“Stay  light  here  and  hold  the  stream  against  it !”  ordered 
Dick,  dropping  back  and  leaving  the  place  to  find  the  Irish 
lad. 

“How  are  you  feeling,  Terry?”  lie  asked  as  he  found  the 
boy  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
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Instantly  the  Irish  lad  pushed  a  hand  back  of  him  and 
shook  it  violently  to  Wide,  as  a  signal  for  the  boy  to  keep 
quiet. 

Dick  looked  in  the  direction  which  was  being  followed 
by  the  Irish  lad,  and  waited. 

Then,  as  he  had  seen  below,  a  man  came  out  of  a  room 
around  the  corner  of  the  staircase  and  entered  another  of 
the  rooms. 

With  a  leap  Dick  was  past  the  Irish  lad  and  going 
straight  for  that  room.  It  was  the  one  from  which  he  had 
conducted  the  fellow  who  had  yelled  and  struggled  so ! 

Up  to  the  door  he  came  with  a  leap,  and  started  to  close 
the  door,  but  spied  the  long  tongues  of  flame  in  the  ceiling, 
all  now  bursting  out/  covering  the  entire  upper  wall  of  the 
room ! 

To  close  that  door  and  lock  the  fellow  in  there  might 
mean  injury  or  death  to  him !  He  could  not  take  the 
chance ! 

“Caught  again,  eh?”  he  yelled  as  he  stepped  fully  into 
the  door  and  saw  the  man  bending  before  a  trunk  in  the 
room. 

With  a  cry  of  dismay  the  man  straightened  and  saw  two 
young  firemen  coming  across  the  room  toward  him ! 

Slamming  his  satchel  closed  he  pulled  a  revolver  hastily 
from  his  pocket  and  brought  it  to  a  level  so  quickly  that 
neither  of  the  boys  could  get  out  of  the  room. 

Bang !  bang !  Twice  he  pulled  the  trigger. 

Dick  went  to  the  floor  as  quickly  as  he  caught  sight  of 
e  gun,  and  Terry  leaped  to  one  side  at  the  same  time. 
The  bullets  whizzed  over  the  head  of  one  and  past  the 
other,  just  as  Dick  came  to  his  feet,  and,  in  the  smoke  which 
spread  over  the  room  at  the  firing  of  the  revolver,  he  leaped 
at  the  man. 

Instantly  there  was  a  struggle.  Terry  rushed  forward, 
throwing  his  arms  about  the  man  and  clenching  tightly  on 
the  hand  which  had  the  weapon. 

Bang !  bang !  Twice  more  it  was  discharged,  but  the 
Irish  lad  had  guided  it  away  from  them  this  time  and  there 
was  no  injury  done. 

With  a  twist  he  took  the  weapon  from  the  man,  just  as 
the  fellow  gave  a  jerk  from  the  grasp  of  Young  Wide 
Awake  and  hurled  himself  forward  toward  the  door. 

Into  the  hall  he  went,  and  before  the  two  boys  could 
reach  the  door  to  see  which  wav  he  had  gone  the  fellow 
made  the  stairs  and  disappeared ! 

Down  the  corridor  they  went,  Dick  in  the  lead,  the  re¬ 
volver  yet  in  Terry’s  hand.  Dick  darted  down  the  steps, 
hoping  to  overtake  the  man. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  fifth  floor  landing  there  was  a 
hoarse  cry  of  danger,  and  the  entire  Neptune  force  came 
running  down  the  corridor,  their  nozzle  left  unmanned, 
Fred’s  face  blanched  with  fear. 

“ Gasoline !  Gasoline !”  yelled  the  Neptune  captain,  rush¬ 
ing  past  Dick  and  leaping  down  the  steps  as  fast  as  lie 
could  go,  the  others  of  the  company  following  behind. 

Wide  stood  transfixed.  Gasoline!  It  must  be  there  in 
the  corridor! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
dick’s  boys  in  danger. 

Gasoline  in  that  sea  of  flames  to  the  rear  of  the  cor¬ 
ridor  ! 


Dick  looked  down  there  and  saw  that  the  boys  had  fought 
out  the  fire  to  the  end  of  the  corridor. 

Then,  risking  all  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  place*,  know¬ 
ing  that  an  explosion  now  would  mean  the  destruction  of 
the  entire  building,  with  the  possible  loss  of  building  n^xt 
to  it,  Dick  darted  along  toward  the  place  from  which  the 
Neptunes  had  fled ! 

Through  the  light  clouds  of  smoke  he  went  like  a  flash, 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  lead  of  hose,  by  which  he  would 
reach  the  same  point ! 

There,  just  in  front  of  the  nozzle,  from  which  the  stream 
was  shooting  ahead  unguided,  useless,  was  a  can  of  gaso¬ 
line,  with  the  flames  dropping  all  about  it  as  sparks  fell 
from  the  burning  woodwork  above ! 

With  a  low  howl  of  victory  the  young  Washington  captain 
leaped  at  the  nozzle,  grabbed  it  from  the  floor  and  threw 
the  water  directly  at  the  top  of  the  can,  a  small  hole  of 
which  was  open. 

Then  thoughts  rushed  through  his  head,  for  his  coolness 
of  mind  had  not  yet  gone. 

If  that  were  gasoline  why  had  it  not  exploded  ?  If  it  were 
gasoline  the  very  heat  of  the  fire  which  had  beaten  and 
plunged  about  it  should  have  fired  the  gas  within  and  blown 
the  entire  end  of  the  building  out,  killing  those  who  were 
at  the  nozzle. 

With  these  thoughts  he  brought  the  nozzle  closer  to  the 
large  can  and  allowed  the  water  to  wash  down  its  sides, 
every  little  while  shooting  the  stream  above  to  the  flaming 
woodwork  which  dropped  the  ominous  and  dangerous  sparks 
about  the  explosive  oil. 

Now  was  the  time  to  learn  if  there  were  danger  in  that 
can. 

Giving  the  nozzle  and  the  hose  a  jerk  so  that  he  could 
work  nearer  to  it,  he  found  himself  directly  in  front  of 
the  can. 

Quickly  he  darted  across  the  space  that  lay  between,  and 
poked  his  nose  to  the  little  hole  which  was  in  the  top. 

The  smell  of  gasoline !  Its  fumes  came  strongly  to  him, 
and  Dick  leaped  back,  shooting  the  water  again  at  the  can. 

Just  then  the  chief’s  voice  sounded  far  down  the  corridor, 
at  the  stairway : 

“Come  out  of  there!  That’s  gasoline!  Come  out  of 
there !” 

But  Dick  did  not  turn.  Now  was  a  time  when  he  had  to 
fight  to  keep  that  oil  from  catching  fire  or  becoming  heated 
too  much. 

A  moment  more  he  aimed  the  stream  at  the  can,  and 
then  the  thought  of  a  blanket  flashed  through  his  mind. 

Dropping  the  nozzle  to  the  floor,  lie  leaped  down  the  cor¬ 
ridor  toward  the  staircase,  flashed  past  the  chief  and  Con¬ 
nors,  who  was  with  him,  threw  himself  through  one  of  the 

doors  to  a  room,  came  out  with  a  blanket  and  hurried  back 
to  the  spot. 

Over  the  can  he  threw  the  heavy  covering  and  tlieu  soaked 
it  with  water  from  the  Neptune  iiose ! 

“Tell  those  Neptunes  to  come  back  here  and  handle  this 
hose!  I’ve  got  to  go  up  above!”  yelled  Dick,  turning  and 
beckoning  to  the  chief,  who  was  now  moving  down  the  cor¬ 
ridor  toward  the  young  Washington. 

1  he  chief  raised  his  trumpet  to  his  lips  and  sent  out  the 
cry: 
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y  Neptunes !  Captain  Parsons!  Bring  your  men  up 
heie  F 

A  tew  seconds  later  the  three  Neptunes,  led  by  Captain 
bred  Parsons,  made  their  way  along  the  hall  and  looked 
rather  sheepish  as  they  took  the  nozzle  from  the  hand  of 
the  young  \\  ashington  and  started  again  at  the  fight. 

Ihe  chief  said  nothing  as  Dick  passed  him  in  a  hurry  and 
darted  up  the  flight  of  steps  to  the  next  floor. 

“Where s  Terry?”  he  shouted  as  he  reached  the  boys  in 
the  reax  corridor  and  found  they  had  started  against  the 
second  room,  having  conquered  the  first. 

None  ol  them  answered,  and  Dick  waited  a  moment, 
watching  them  carrying  on  a  gritty  fight  that  seemed  like 
it  would  win. 

Hurrying  down  the  hall  again  he  heard  groans  from  one 
of  the  rooms. 

Leaping  to  the  door  he  threw  it  open  with  a  bang,  and 
Terry  Rourke  lying  on  the  floor,  his  face  covered 
with  blood,  his  helmet  smashed  in  and  his  hands  clutching 
at  a  piece  of  coat  which  he  held  and  fumbled. 

“Terry!  Terry,  what's  the  matter?”  pleaded  the  young 
captain,  jumping  toward  his  comrade  and  trying  to  lift  him 
to  his  feet.  } 

Beside  the  boy  lay  a  revolver.  They  had  a  struggle — that 
fellow  with  the  satchel  and  Terry  Rourke  ! 

Dick  knew  the  signs.  The  Irish  lad  had  found  the  bur¬ 
glar  there  on  the  top  floor  and  had  started  to  capture  him. 
The  larger  man  had  outdone  the  boy  before  aid  could  be 
called ! 

Quickly  lifting  Terry  to  his  feet,  Dick  dragged  him  to 
the  elevator  and  rang  the  bell  three  or  four  times  hurriedly, 
anxious  to  have  Grogan  bring  the  cage  to  the  top. 

It  seemed  an  age  that  the  young  fellow  stood  there  with 
his  Irish  chum  lying  on  the  floor  beside  him.  Then  the 
ropes  stopped  moving,  the  door  slammed  open  and  young 
Grogan  jumped  out  to  help  carry  Terry  into  the  cage. 

In  another  moment  they  were  at  the  bottom.  A  doctor 
was  called  and  Terry  was  carried  out  of  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel.  } 

The  crowd  outside  was  yelling  and  cheering  at  the  work 
of  the  Torrents,  who  were  at  the  side  and  rear  of  the  hotel, 
using  two  streams  instead  of  one,  working  with  a  will,  with 
the  practice  of  veterans  at  the  game,  and  were  winning 
against  the  flames  back  there. 

Dick  darted  back  to  the  elevator,  helmetless  now  and  his 
handkerchief  gone,  his  blouse  and  the  trousers  specked  and 
burned  by  the  fire  with  which  he  had  come  in  contact,  his 
face  begrimed  and  black  with  the  dirt  and  dust  and  burned 
wood  of  the  fiery  halls  above. 

“Come  on  to  the  third  room !”  he  called  to  his  boys,  find¬ 
ing  them  successful  at  the  fire  in  the  second  of  the  rooms 
along  the  rear  corridor. 

It  was  a  hard  battle,  the  hardest  the  Washington  boys 
bad  yet  fought.  The  fire  leaped  up  in  new  places,  seemed 
to  gain  for  a  moment  and  then  died  down  before  the  on¬ 
slaughts  of  water  only  to  appear  at  some  other  point. 

“Hal,  you  and  Joe  get  out  of  here!  Go  down  and  s*nd 
op  two  others  !  I’ll  hold  this  for  a  while !  You  fellows  are 
o!a  ed  out !”  commanded  the  young  captain  after  he  looked 
at  the  fight  for  a  moment  and  saw  that  the  energies  of  the 
ijQyv  were  gone.  The  heat  of  the  fire  and  the  heavy  smoke 


Through  which  they  had  fought  so  strenuously  had  had 
their  effect. 

Joe  was  reluctant  to  go,  and  Hal  stood  to  his  plaee  with¬ 
out  a  move,  save  a  motion  toward  the  fire. 

“Joe,  get  out  of  here!  Hal,  get  downstairs!  Do  you 
fellows  hear  me  ?”  he  bawled,  pushing  the  two  boys  to  one 
side  as  he  himself  took  command  of  the  nozzle  and  held  the 
stream  against  the  fire. 

The  two  boys  turned  from  the  hall,  and  as  Hal  wrent 
down  the  steps,  Joe  had  to  support  him  for  a  moment. 

A  few  moments  more  and  two  of  the  other  boys,  boys 
from  the  engine  brigade  below7,  came  up  and  took  the  nozzle. 

Dick  released  his  hold  and  watched  how7  they  w7ent  at 
the  work.  This  was  one  mistake  which  he  had  made  all 
along  with  the  company.  He  had  depended  too  much  on 
three  boys  to  do  all  the  work  at  the  hose,  while  letting  the 
others  do  nothing  but  the  hard  work  of  pumping  at  the 
handles  of  the  engine. 

Now  he  watched  them  with  eager  eyes,  careful  to  note 
how  they  conducted  the  fight,  to  see  if  they  understood  how7 
to  hold  the  stream  against  the  flames  and  to  discover  the 
openings  of  the  fire  through  which  they  could  fight  writh 
the  most  success. 

“  That’s  the  way,  fellowrs !  Now  you’re  going !  Rush  that 
fire!  Get  inside!”  he  encouraged  them,  and  the  twro  boys 
took  up  the  work  with  enthusiasm  such  as  the  other  hosemen 
always  showed  in  the  first  part  of  a  fire. 

Then  Dick  darted  for  the  staircase  and  w7ent  below7  to 
watch  the  work  of  the  Neptunes.  The  chief  yet  stood  in 
the  hallway.  This  time  he  would  see  that  they  did  not  get 
“cold  feet”  and  leave  the  fire  when  they  almost  had  it  con¬ 
quered. 

Heaving  a  sigh  of  relief  wdien  he  saw  that  Chief  Pelton 
had  remained  there,  Dick  started  for  the  next  landing  be¬ 
low. 

A  sudden  crashing  and  ripping  of  timbers  away  above 
attracted  his  attention  just  as  he  reached  the  fourth  floor, 
and  he  darted  back  up  the  steps,  noticing  for  the  first  time 
that  his  legs  were  a  little  weak  under  him. 

The  noise  wras  not  from  the  fifth  floor.  The  chief  came 
rushing  along  the  corridor  toward  the  stairway  and  was 
going  up  to  the  top  floor  as  Wide  turned  and  darted  that 
way  himself. 

“What  was  it?”  shouted  the  chief,  as  he  ran  along  the 
rear  corridor  above  and  saw  the  two  boys  at  the  nozzle  in 
front  of  the  fire.  - 

One  of  them  pointed  to  the  back  w7all  of  the  corridor — it 
was  gone ! 

The  entire  rear  wall  of  the  corridor  had  caved  outward ! 

The  floor  was  splintered  and  torn  where  the  joists  had 
been  carried  away  and  these  twro  boys  stood  now7  within 
five  feet  of  the  end  of  them,  holding  their  nozzle  as  if  they 
were  on  dress  parade ! 

The  chief  gasped  his  surprise.  Wide  looked  in  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  two  boys  and  then  called  to  them. 

“Come  this  way,  fellows!  Can  you  fight  that  fire  from 
this  way?” 

Instead  of  moving  forward  toward  the  front  of  the  cor¬ 
ridor  the  two  boys  stepped  into  the  room. 

Their  stream  swished  and  washed  along  the  walls  and 
then  they  came  out  again,  to  turn  Jlie  nozzle  toward  the 
tongues  of  fire  which  leaped  up  out  of  the  debris  of  the 
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fallen  wall,  sparks  from  the  burning  woodwork  having 
fallen  from  above. 

“That’s  right!”  jelled  Dick,  eager  now  himself  to  see 
this  part  of  the  fight  ended. 

The  two  boys,  Phelps  and  Gaines,  stood  their  ground, 
never  flinching  from  the  work,  shooting  the  stream  straight 
at  the  floors  and  broken  joists,  dousing  the  flames  and 
shooting  them  out  of  sight. 

“Did  you  ever?”  gasped  the  chief,  fearful  that  at  any 
moment  the  rest  of  that  floor  might  cave  in  and  take  the 
two  boys  witfi  it.  4 

Below  them  came  the  cheers  and  yells  of  the  people  on  the 
rear  street. 

The  Washington  stream  was  ploughing  its  wray  through 
the  debris,  across  the  torn  walls  and  out  into  the  rear  of  the 
building,  showing  that  they  w'ere  yet  at  work ! 

“Whose  stream  is  that?”  shouted  Captain  Hugh  Davis,  as 
he  ducked  to  one  side  away  from  the  falling  stream. 

“Washington  1”  answered  Connors,  who  had  gone  below 
and  was  standing  at  the  rear  of  the  building  when  the  top 
of  the  wall  caved  in. 

The  fire  now  seemed  to  be  under  control.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  stream  was  beating  back  the  flames  from  the  rear  of 
the  sixth,  the  Neptune  stream  had  stopped  the  spread  down 
on  the  fifth,  "while  the  Torrent  streams  were  stopping  the 
spread  in  the  rear  walls,  dousing  each  of  the  windows  along 
that  side. 

Wide  watched  for  a  moment,  and  then  ordered  his  two 
boys  slowly  back  from  the  danger-spot,  the  chief  standing 
the  while  and ’looking  on  with  a  glance  which  bespoke  the 
admiration  he  felt. 

“That’s  the  grittiest  fight  that  ever  the  Washingtons 
put  up !”  he  said  as  he  laid  a  fatherly  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  Young  ^\Vide  Awake,  who  now  leaned  against  the  wall 
and  watched  his  two  new  boys  drawing  back  and  hurling 
the  stream  against  the  last  vestige  of  flame  on  that  floor. 

Several  moments  he  watched  and  then  dropped  below  to 
see  what  the  others  were  doing,  for  he  was  yet  in  command 
of  the  Neptune  stream. 

They  were  fighting  well.  He  started  again  for  the  fourth 
floor  to  .see  if  the  fire  had  spread  down  the  air-shaft  at  the 
rear.  Just  as  he  reached  the  landing  two  fellows  came  out 
of  one  of  the  rear  rooms  of  the  long  corridor  and  started  for 
the  next  one. 

“Halt!”  yelled  Dick.  Instantly  the  two  men  stopped, 
peered  down  the  hall,  saw  the  young  fireman,  and  turned  to 
the  rear  of  the  building. 

Dick  leaped  along  the  corridor  after  them,  when  one  of 
them  lifted  a  window,  stepped  to  the  sill,  leaped  out  on  the 
roof  of  the  next  building,  the  other  followed,  and  as  Dick 
reached  the  opening  outward  he  saw  them  disappearing 
through  a  scuttle  hole  not  twenty  feet  away. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BURIED  BENEATH  FLAMES. 

Wide  leaped  back  along  the  hallway  and  hurried  to  the 
staircase,  by  which  lie  went  below  to  the  lobby,  turning  and 
twisting  about  each  of  the  turns  in  the  baluster  and  hasten¬ 
ing  on  as  fast  as  was  possible. 

Leaping  along  the  lobby  he  broke  through  the  first  part 
of  the  crowd  which  stood  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  made  for 


the  door  of  the  building  into  which  the  two  fellows  l  ad  1 

gone. 

No  one  came  out.  He  peered  up  the  stairs,  but  still  there 
was  no  one  in  sight. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  Dick?”  asked  Chief  Felton,  who  had 
seen  the  boy  hurry  down  the  steps  and  who  followed  him 
to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  the  precipitation. 

“Robbers  in  the  hotel !  Saw  them  go  out  of  the  window 
and  through  the  roof  of  this  building!  Got  down  here  to 
head  them  off !”  answered  the  boy. 

“Robbers  in  the  hotel?  How  many?”  asked  the  chief. 

“Two  of  them  together !  Saw  them  come  out  of  a  room  !” 

Then  Dick  poked  his  head  up  the  stairway  again,  but 
there  was  no  noise  above,  no  one,  apparently,  in  sight. 

With  a  grunt  of  disgust  he  turned  away  from  the  place 
and  went  back  to  the  hotel,  leaving  the  chief  to  watch,  if  the 
chief  wished  to  watch. 

“How  is  the  blaze  inside?”  asked  Captain  Hugh  Davis, 
meeting  Dick  as  the  boy  was  entering  the  lobby  of  the  hotel. 

“Got  it  almost  out  up  there  on*the  topi”  replied  Dick. 
“Hard  work,  too!  Working  Neptune  on  the  fifth!  End 
wall  dropped  out  and  roof  of  top  is  caved  in!  Hardest 
work  I  ever  saw !” 

Dick  was  making  for  the  elevator  while  he  talked,  and 
the  Torrent  captain  went  with  him,  eager  to  see  how  the 
boys  above  had  fought. 

“Grogan,  have  you  noticed  any  suspicious  ones  around 
these  halls?”  Wide  asked  the  young  Washington  who  was 
operating  the  elevator. 

Grogan  answered  that  he  had  not. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Dick?  Thieves  working 
in  here?”  asked  the  captain  of  the  Torrent  Company. 

“That's  the  ticket!”  answered  Wide.  “Saw  three  of 
them  and  haven't  been  able  to.get  near,  either !” 

“What !  Three !  Why  don’t  you  report  it  to  the  chief  ?” 
asked  the  Torrent  leader,  growing  excited. 

“  Already  reported.” 

“Did  you  give  him  a  description  and  tell  him  where  they 
were  operating  ?” 

Dick  briefly  replied  what  he  had  done,  and  Grogan  threw 
open  the  cage  at  the  sixth  floor,  Wide  and  Davis  stepping 
out  here. 

“You've  had  a  hard  fight,  and  I  see  they're  not  near  done 
yet!"  exclaimed  the  Torrent  captain,  when  he  took  a  look 
down  the  corridor  and  saw  what  was  going  on,  that  two  of 
the  Washingtons  manning  the  nozzle  were  struggling 
against  some  small  blazes  which  were  'darting  and  shooting 
out  of  the  ceiling,  going  under  and  being  covered  by  the 
plaster  and  broken  timbers  above. 

“Phelps!  Take  your  stream  up  that  ladder  in  the  corner 
and  we’ll  try  in  the  garret.  There  can’t  be  much  or  it'd 
break  out !” 

Dick  was  wearying  under  the  work.  So  were  the  boys. 
Ihere  was  not  the  same  spontaneity,  the  same  enthusiasm" 
in  their  work.  It  had  now  dwindled  to  nothing  but  a  grind 
of  labor,  work  which  must  be  done,  because  destruction  lay 
ahead  of  them  if  it  were  not  done. 

Phelps  got  the  ladder  and  wearily  pulled  it  into  place 
below  the  scuttle  hole  of  the  corridor.  Then,  dragging  him¬ 
self  to  the  lower  rounds  lie  started  up. 

Pull  )our  stream  through  there  and  wash  the  whole 
place  down  !”  ordered  Dick. 
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liie  nozzle  was  dragged  up,  with  the  aid  of  the  Torrent 
captain  and  Dick,  and  Phelps  pushed  aside  the  scuttle  cov¬ 
ering  with  the  brass  end  of  the  hose. 

Puff !  Zh-zh-zh !  Puff ! 

Phelps  cracked  his  head  quickly  and  just  in  time  to  avoid 
the  rush  of  dame  and  smoke  which  came  from  that  garret. 

lmld  was  released  in  his  attempt  to  get  away  from 
the  place,  and  Dick  threw  up  a  hand  in  time  to  stop  the  boy 
as  hi>  ieet  came  from  the  ladder  and  he  started  to  topple 
from  the  rounds  on  which  he  was  perched. 

-L°d£  tongues,  yellow,  red  and  orange,  roared  as  they 
iound  the  air  and  new  material  upon  which  to  feed;  Dick 
helped  the  young  fellow  from  the  ladder  and  started  up 
himself,  eager  to  be  at  the  place. 

“  Let  me  Set  there ! ”  he  called,  grabbing  at  the  hose  which 
Waited  to  slip  down  as  no  one  held  it  in  place. 

Phelps  got  out  of  the  way,  and  the  young  captain  was 
•  l-he  ladder  on  the  instant.  Grabbing  the  nozzle  he  aimed 
its  watery  shot  into  the  face  of  the  flames  which  leaped 
about  the  opening  and  swept  them  back  for  the  moment. 

“Give  me  your  helmet!  Quick!  Give  it  to  me!”  he 
called  down  the  ladder. 


Phelps  hurriedly  passed  up  his  helmet  and  the  young  cap¬ 
tain  donned  it,  this  helping  to  protect  him  from  the  heat 
of  the  fire. 

“Need  any  help  ?”  asked  Captain  Davis. 

But  Dick  answered  not.  He  was  after  these  flames. 
They  were  gaining  a  little  on  him,  especially  within  the 
*  garret,  for  they  had  found  new  air  to  help  them  along,  and 
a  heavy  draft  swept  past  Dick  from  the  corridors  into  the 
garret. 

“Got  any  grenades?”  asked  the  Torrent  captain. 

Phelps,  watching  the  flames  with  curious  interest,  fearful 
that  the  ceiling  might  come  down  at  any  moment,  answered 
that  they  had  no  grenades. 

Dick  was  holding  the  stream  steadily  through  the  scuttle 
hole,  watching  his  chance  to  advance  a  little,  but  minute 
after  minute  went  by,  in  which  he  heard  the  dull  rumble 
and  roar  of  flames  beyond  him,  but  was  powerless  to  get 
at  them !  , 

They  were  gaining  somewhere  inside — gaining  and  shoot¬ 
ing  along  the  garret,  perhaps  to  come  out  at  some  other 
rooms  of  the  hotel  and  start  the  blaze  all  over  again ! 

The  thought  of  this  almost  overwhelmed  the  boy.  He 
knew  what  might  happen,  how  the  dangers  would  be  in¬ 
creased  when  this  fire  broke  out  at  some  other  point,  for  he 
knew  that  his  boys  were  worn  out  by  their  work,  and  that 
they  could  not  last  much  longer. 

Three  hours  had  they  been  steadily  at  it,  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  respite  from  the  battle,  without  a  single  minute,  or 
a  second,  in  which  they  could  breathe  a  lungful  of  restful 
air. 

“Shall  I  bring  up  the  Neptune  stream?”  asked  Davis. 
Dick  only  shook  his  head  in  the  negative,  and  continued 
the  fight. 

This  time  he  turned  the  stream  against  the  flames  right 
at  the  opening,  swept  them  out  of  the  way,  and  then 
dragged  himself  into  the  hole,  pulling  the  helmet  even  closer 

about  him. 

Davis  gasped  as  he  saw  the  act  of  the  boy,  and  tried  to 
cali  to  Wide  to  get  out  of  the  hole,  for  the  Torrent  captain 
saw  the  flames  darting  in  all  directions  through  that  gar¬ 


ret,  saw  the  form  of  the  young  captain  limned  against  a 
background  that  was  yellow  with  the  glare  of  fire. 

“Get  out  of  there,  Dick!”  he  yelled  two  or  three  times, 
but  the  young  fellow  was  there  to  fight,  and  he  was  gritty 
to  the  end.  There  was  no  backing  out  of  that  hole  so  long 
as  there  was  fire  to  fight. 

Puff !  Puff !  Great  clouds  of  smoke  curled  and  puffed 
out  of  the  opening,  hiding  Dick  from  their  sight,  and  then 
Davis  took  the  reins  in  his  own  hands. 

Leaping  for  the  staircase,  he  darted  below  and  found 
Fred  Parsons  and  his  Nep tunes  about  to  abandon  their 
fight  as  finished. 

“Neptune!  Bring  that  stream  up  here  to  the  sixth! 
Bring  it  quick!”  yelled  the  Torrent  leader,  pointing  aloft 
to  the  top  floor. 

Quickly  the  boys  of  the  Neptune  nozzle  dragged  theii 
lengths  of  hose  to  the  staircase,  and  the  Torrent  man  aided 
them  in  lifting  it  to  the  upper  story  of  the  building. 

“Aim  that  stream  right  up  there  !  Carry  it  up  the  ladder 
and  go  at  it  with  Halstead !”  ordered  Davis. 

Parsons  looked  at  the  place ;  saw  the  fire  about  the  scuttle 
hole,  saw  the  lead  of  hose  which  hung  from  that  hole,  and 
knew  that  some  one  was  within  the  garret,  fighting  back 
the  flames,  in  a  hole  from  which  no  one  could  expect  to 
come  without  the  signs  to  show  of  the  fight. 

“Take  our  stream  up  there?”  he  asked  in  dismay. 

“Take  that  stream  up  there!  Take  it  quick!  Can’t  you 
see  that  boy’s  in  danger  every  minute?  Can’t  you  see  he 
won’t  be  able  to  fight  that  alone?”  roared  Captain  Davis. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  chief  came  flying  up  the  steps  to 
see  how  the  fight  was  progressing.  He  heard  the  words  of 
Captain  Davis,  and  looked  aloft  to  see  a  hose  dangling 
from  the  hole ! 

“Who’s  in  there?”  he  bawled  wildly,  excitedly. 

“Dick  Halstead,  of  Washington!”  answered  Davis,  him¬ 
self  reaching  for  the  nozzle  and  dragging  the  hose  toward 
the  ladder. 

Minutes  w^’e  passing  and  every  one  counted  against  that, 
boy ! 

Quickly  he  crawled  up  the  ladder,  reached  the  opening, 
pulling  the  hose  to  a  level  with  his  arms  and  turned  the 
nozzle,  sending  the  stream  straight  through  the  hole. 

Swish !  Sizz-z-z-z !  The  stream  cut  its  way  through  the 
fire  around  the  opening,  and  Davis  sent  it  directly  at  the 
young  Washington  fireman,  wetting  him  thoroughly  and 
scattering  the  flames  which  leaped  about  the  boy. 

“Where  is  he?”  asked  the  chief  from  below. 

Davis  nodded  to  the  hole  and  answered: 

“In  there !  Carrying  his  stream  to  the  front !” 

Dragging  himself  through  the  hole  the  Torrent  leader 
kept  his  stream  of  water  pounding  directly  at  the  young 
Washington,  never  relenting  in  the  fight,  not  trying  to  stop 
the  fire,  but  only  trying  to  protect  the  fireman. 

“Tell  him  to  come  out  of  there!”  roared  the  chief  from 
below. 

Davis  made  no  answer.  He  simply  held  the  hose  to  a 
level  and  held  the  stream  against  the  fighting  fire-lad  who 
was  making  through  the  flames  toward  the  front  of  the 
garret. 

“Got  it!”  came  in  a  dull  yell  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
garret,  and  the  chief  stopped  in  his  pacing  up  and  down 
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the  corridor  to  listen  again  for  the  cry.  It  sounded  like 
one  of  victory,  yet  he  was  fearful. 

“What’s  that  he  said?”  Pelton  asked  Parsons,  but  Fred 
only  stood  shivering  in  his  place  and  made  no  reply. 

Davis  crawled  through  the  opening  and  turned  his  stream 
abbut  the  garret  to  reinforce  that  of  Young  Wide  Awake. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  popping  of  the  hose,  a  loud  noise 
as  of  an  explosion,  and  a  stream  of  water  suddenly  blew 
from  the  lead  near  the  scuttle  and  drenched  those  who  stood 
on  the  floor  below. 

With  cries  they  leaped  away  from  the  place,  while  the 
water  poured  uselessly  down. 

Just  then  from  within  the  garret  there  came  a  loud  cry 
of  dismay,  the  wild  yells  of  Davis,  and  in  another  mo¬ 
ment,  as  the  chief  and  the  Neptunes  were  recovering  from 
the  sudden  fright,  they  saw  the  Torrent  captain  at  the  hole 
and  saw  him  lifting  the  Washington  downward. 

“Take  him  down!  Take  him  down!  Quick!”  yelled 
Davis,  struggling  to  hold  his  place. 

The  chief  jumped  for  the  ladder,  when,  like  a  roar  of 
thunder,  the  ceiling  gave  way,  the  ladder  toppled  to  one 
side,  the  scantlings  and  timbers  grunted  and  ripped  and 
crashed,  and  the  entire  top  of  the  hall  went  to  the  floor. 

“Help!  Help!”  went  up  the  yells  of  those  who  were 
buried  in  the  debris. 

Young  Wide  Awake  and  Captain  Davis  landed  on  the 
floor  in  the  mixture  of  jdebris,  the  shock  bringing  the  young 
Washington  to  his  senses.  The  heat  of  the  flames  above  had 
overcome  him  for  the  moment,  and  the  crush  of  this  cave-in 
brought  back  the  fighting  strength  of  his  body. 

Weakly  lifting  himself  out  of  the  pile,  which  was  all  afire 
now,  for  the  flames  had  fallen  with  the  caved-in  roof,  Dick 
reached  for  the  arm  of  Captain  Davis  which  stuck  out  of 
the  pile  near  him. 

Jerking  and  wrenching  at  the  arm,  Dick  found  that  the 
man  was  pinned  beneath  a  heavy  timber  that  was  burning 
at  the  other  end ! 

From  the  pile  came  groans  and  yells  of  fear  and  pain  and 
fright.  He  jumped  to  the  opposite  end  of  tilt,  heavy  piece 
of  wood,  gave  it  a  severe  tug,  and  lifted  it  enough  to  release 
the  Torrent  leader.  L 

“I’m  all  right!”  grunted  Davis,  crawling  from  beneath 
the  piece  and  getting  to  his  feet  at  the  side  of  Young  Wide 
Awake. 

“Here!  Pull  at  this!  Get  this  fellow  out!”  screamed 
Dick,  grabbing  at  another  piece  of  timber  which  held  down 
one  of  the  Neptunes. 

The  two  captains  of  the  department  put  all  their  strength 
against  the  timber,  which  itself  was  bound  down  by  others, 
and  moved  it  enough  to  allow  of  the  boy’s  being  taken  out. 

While  Davis  held  the  timber  aloft  Dick  darted  beneath 
and  grabbed  Fred  Parsons  about  the  arms,  dragging  him 
out  of  the  place. 

“Now  this  one!”  he  fairly  screamed,  darting  again  to¬ 
ward  an  arfti  which  protruded  from  the  burning  pile.  Their 
work  had  to  be  done  fast,  for  the  fire  was  gaining  among 
the  debris  which  made  great  material  for  the  flames. 

Jerking  and  pulling  and  tugging  at  the  arm,  Dick  man- 
aged  to  uncover  a  portion  of  the  chief’s  body.  Davis  leaped 
forward  and  lifted  a  small  piece  of  wood  whicn  covered  the 
man  at  the  center  of  the  body,  and  together  they  pulled  him 
out,  groaning  and  grunting  with  pain. 


“Get — the — others!”  moaned  the  chief,  thinking,  even 
in  his  pain,  of  the  other  boys  who  were  buried  in  that  fall. 

Connors  and  Chief  Sharp,  of  the  police  department,  carne 
out  of  the  elevator  just  then,  for  they  had  heard  the  crash 
and  thunder  of  the  falling  timbers  from  below. 

“Help!  Help!”  screamed  a  voice  from  beneath  the  pile,  # 
directly  under  a  point  which  was  covered  completely  with 
the  roaring  flames!  One  of  the  boys  was  buried  beneath 
that  fire,  out  of  reach  of  the  rescuers ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

CHASING  THE  HOTEL  THIEF. 

With  a  determination  and  a  purpose  born  now  of  the 
moment  of  a  crisis,  of  impending  danger,  of  a  life  in  the 
balance,  Wide  leaped  at  the  lengths  of  hose  which  were 
buried,  and  tugged  at  one  of  them,  jerking  and  wrenching 
at  it  to  free  it  from  the  pressure  of  the  debris. 

Sputtering,  spouting  and  swishing  its  stream,  the  noz¬ 
zle  came  from  beneath  the  piled  ruins,  and  Dick  grabbed 
it,  rushing  forward  toward  the  flames,  which  leaped  above 
the  place  whence  came  the  cries  for  help. 

Swish!  He  sent  the  stream  straight  into  the  face  of 
the  fire,  throwing  the  full  force  of  his  lithe  young  body 
into  the  fight,  as  if  this  would  add  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  watery  element’s  work. 

Davis  and  the  chief  leaped  forward  at  the  same  time 
and  tried  to  rake  away  the  debris  over  which  Dick  shot 
the  water. 

“Help  !  For  God’s  sake,  help !”  came  the  wailing  of  the 
voice  again  from  beneath  the  debris,  and  the  three,  Wide 
with  his  stream,  the  chief  and  Captain  Davis,  increased 
their  energies  to  free  the  young  fellow  from  his  misery. 

Dick  charged  at  the  fire  again,  caring  naught  for  the 
heat'  of  the  flames,  the  scorching  of  his  hands  and  face, 
nor  the  blisters  that  had  been  raised  over  his  body  by  the 
fire. 

Jumping  at  the  edge  of  the  pile  of  debris,  he  shot  the 
stream  downward,  hurling  the  pieces  of  wood  and  plaster 
and  wall  paper  to  one  side,  shooting  out  the  smaller  tongues 
of  flame,  and  giving  a  chance  for  the  other  rescuers  to 
work. 

Into  this  point  went  the  chief  and  Davis,  dragging  the 
pieces  of  timber  aside,  and  lifting  them  so  that  the  young 
fireman  could  crawl  from  beneath. 

It  was  George  Anderson.  With  grunts  of  pain  he  man¬ 
aged  to  pull  himself  out,  with  the  aid  of  the  chief,  and 
came  to  his  feet,  looking  down  into  the  face  of  his  cup- 
tain,  Fred  Parsons,  who  lay  on  the  floor  some  distance 
away. 

“  Where  are  the  others  ?”  he  asked,  his  first  thought,  too, 
of  his  comrades. 

But  cries  from  beneath  the  debris  told  them  of  the  oth¬ 
ers.  They  were  buried  under  the  pile  of  ruins  which  Wide 
was  showering  with  his  stream,  from  which  he  was  fighting 
back  the  fire. 

•“Get  over  on  the  other  side!  You're  soaking  this  too 
much!”  yelled  the  chief,  poking  at  Dick  with  Ids  arm. 

Wide  changed  his  position,  while  Davis  and  the  chief, 
aided  now  by  Connors  and  Chief  Sharp,  dug  into  the  debris 
and  pulled  out  two  more  of  the  boys,  one  of  them  a  Nep¬ 
tune,  the  other  a  Washington — Phelps. 
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Gaines  was  the  only  one  left,  but  he  was  nowhere  in 
sighr.  The  firemen  and  the  policemen  hurled  themselves 
into  the  pile,  kicking  aside  everything  in  the  way,  at  last 
uncovering  the  young  Washington,  who  came  to  his  feet 
sputtering  and  gasping,  for  much  of  the  stream  had  hit 
him. 

“Now  get  that  stream  to  the  ceiling!  Look  at  it!” 
roared  the  chief,  pointing  above,  where  the  flames  were 
spreading  along  the  inner  part  of  the  roof,  making  havoc 
every  inch  of  the  way. 

Dick  turned  the  nozzle  upward,  and  then  Davis  managed 
to  extricate  the  other  nozzle  from  the  debris,  and  started 
that  stream  against  the  ceiling. 

This  was  fighting  fire  with  a  vengeance.  Never  had 
\  oung  W  ide  Awake  fought  against  a  more  pernicious, 
dodging,  persistent  fire  than  was  this.  When  it  was  out 
in  one  direction  it  was  spreading  in  another.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  way  of  stopping  it  everywhere  at  the  same  time, 
nor  of  fighting  it  consistently  backward. 

“  Put  that  ladder  up  again  !  Let  me  get  up  there !”  yelled 
Dick,  trying  to  indicate  the  ladder  by  a  nod  of  his  head. 
“Phelps!  Grab  this  nozzble !  Get  over  here!” 

The  young  Washington,  notwithstanding  his  struggles 
beneath  the  ruins  of  the  ceiling  which  had  tumbled  on 
him,  took  the  nozzle  as  Wide  commanded,  while  the  young 
captain  darted  for  the  ruins  again  to  extricate  the  ladder. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  the  chief. 

“Get  up  there  and  stop  that  fire!”  answered  Dick,  drag¬ 
ging  the  ladder  out  of  the  debris  and  rushing  at  the  only 
point  where  it  seemed  possible  to  lean  the  ladder. 

With  it  against  one  of  the  walls  near  the  stairway,  Dick 
started  up,  the  chief  and  Davis  holding  it,  for  Davis  had 
turned  the  nozzle  over  to  George  Anderson,  and  was  watch¬ 
ing  the  fight. 

“Give  me  that  nozzle!”  ordered  Young  Wide  Awake, 
reaching  for  the  brass  mouthpiece  of  the  hose.  ^ 

Right  cpiickly  young  Phelps  passed  it  above  his  head 
to  Wide,  and  that  boy  climbed  slowly  up  the  ladder,  bal¬ 
ancing  himself  against  the  added  weight  of  the  hose,  and 
shot  the  stream  straight  into  the  maw  of  the  flames  which 
w^ere  beating  their  way  frontward  in  the  space  between 
the  ceiling  and  the  roof. 

S  wishing,  washing,  sputtering  and  pounding  against  the 
ceiling  and  into  the  open  space,  the  water  soon  brought  the 
tongues  of  flame  down,  and  then  Wide  held  the  water  stead¬ 
ily  at  one  point  until  they  were  completely  extinguished. 

“That’s  the  ticket!  Now  you’re  coming  all  right!” 
howfled  the  chief,  in  a  delirium  of  delight. 

Steadily  Dick  moved  about  the  ladder,  shifting  his  posi¬ 
tion  so  that  he  could  throw  his  weight  on  the  other  foot, 
the  stream  still  held  at  the  same  place.  He  was  not  giving 
wav  before  the  blaze. 

“Good  for  you!  That’s  the  way,  Anderson!”  he  heard 
the  words  of  the  chief,  and  glanced  along  the  ceiling  to 
see  what  the  Neptune  had  done. 

Anderson  had  completely  swept  the  fire  out  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ceiling,  and  there  remained  but  the  blaze  which 
Dick  was  fighting. 

“Gome  up  the  ladder  a  little  way,  Andersop,  and  turn 
vour  stream  on  !”  he  yelled  to  the  Neptune. 

“Don’t  go  Jp  that  ladder!  ft  won’t  stand  any  more!” 

ordered  the  chief. 


“Let  him  come  up,  chief!”  yelled.  Dick.  “It  can’t  hurt 
any  one  if  it  does  break!  Let  him  come!” 

The  chief  stood  aside  and  allowed  the  Neptune  to  essay 
the  fight  up  the  ladder.  It  was  successful.  The  Neptune 
stream,  augmenting  the  stream  of  the  Washingtons,  was 
able  to  stop  the  fire  for  a  little  while,  and  then  both  shot 
in  the  same  spot  and  swept  about  the  ceiling,  dousing  the 
fire  and  extinguishing  it  in  a  short  while. 

Puffing,  and  panting  for  breath,  weak  from  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  fight,  Dick  crawled  down  the  ladder  and  turned 
the  nozzle  over  to  one  of  the  other  boys. 

“How  are  those  other  floors?”  he  asked,  feeling  that  his 
duty  was  not  yet  done. 

Walking  toward  the  steps,  he  went  below,  looking  along 
the  fifth  floor  to  see  that  the  flames  were  completely  ex¬ 
tinguished. 

The  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn  were  coming.  They  had 
been  fighting  for  nearly  four  hours.  Four  hours  of  straight 
work  at  one  fire,  with  never  a  moment’s  rest,  never  a  second 
in  which  to  breathe  freely. 

At  the  fourth  floor  Dick  turned  and  started  for  the  rear 
corridor,  to  see  if  the  flames  along  the  air-shaft  had  scat¬ 
tered  here.  Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  two  men  walking 

across  the  corridor  awav  at  the  other  end. 

/  j 

Halting  on  the  instant,  he  looked  in  that  direction  to 
make  sure,  and  in  the  gray  light  which  sifted  through  the 
windows  down  that  way  he  plainly  saw  them  enter  a  room. 

Robbers  !  The  thought  occurred  to  him  instantly.  They 
were  the  same  fellows  he  had  chased  before,  or  others. 

His  strength  quickly  returned,  almost  before  he  realized 
that  he  had  been  weak,  and  he  darted  for  that  end  of  the 
corridor. 

“Get  out.  Bill!  Run  for  it!”  shouted  one  of  the  men, 
who  had  stopped  at  the  door,  and  saw  the  young  fireman 
dashing  along. 

With  a  leap  the  fellow  came  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
two  of  them  darted  for  the  end  window. 

“Halt!  Halt,  or  I’ll  shoot!”  yejled  Dick,  screaming  at 
them  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Out  of  the  end  of  the  corridor  they  went,  through  an 
open  window,  and  reached  the  roof,  to  which  they  had  fled 
before. 

Dick  was  after  them  this  time  with  a  view  to  catching 
them,  or  chasing  them  to  the  street  below,  where  others 
might  take  up  the  chase. 

Through  the  open  window  he  darted,  over  the  roof  to 
the  scuttle-hole,  reaching  it  just  as  it  fell  into  place,  jerked 
there  by  the  last  of  the  two  fellows  who  went  through. 

Giving  it  a  pull  upward,  he  yanked  it  away  from  the 
hole,  and  jumped  down  through  the  opening,  dangling  his 
feet  to  search  out  the  ladder. 

It  was  gone!  The  fellows  had  taken  the  ladder  away 
when  they  touched  the  floor !  Dick  twisted  and  turned  so 
that  his  head  poked  through  the  hole,  his  eyes  became  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  light  of  the  hallway  below,  and  he  dropped 
easily  to  the  floor,  bundling  up  on  the  floor  as  lie  bent  his 
knees  to  break  the  fall. 

Instantly  a  pair  of  arms  shot  out  of  the  darkness  of  a 
corner  and  encircled  the  boy. 

With  a  twist  he  came  out  of  the  fellow’s  clutch  as  he 
reached  his  feet  and  turned  to  show  fight. 
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Bid* !  hit! !  He  shot  two  blows  at  the  fellow’s  waist  line, 
reaching  his  stomach,  and  doubling  him  up. 

With  a  groan  the  fellow  went  to  the  floor,  and  Dick 
darted  down  the  hall  after  the  other,  who  was  going  toward 
the  stairway  which  led  below. 

“Halt!  halt!”  yelled  Dick,  but  the  fellow  did  not  stop. 
He  was  the  carrier  of  the  valise,  and  he  was  hanging  to  it 
with  the  tenacity  of  desperation.  If  he  got  away  he  wanted 
his  booty  with  him. 

Down  the  steps  the  fellow  went,  two  and  three  at  a  time, 
almost  tumbling  down  them  so  fast  did  he  go,  and  Dick 
darted,  rigid  down  after  him,  taking  the  flight  just  as  fast. 

“Halt!  halt!”  again  screamed  Dick,  but  the  fellow  was 
going  to  get  away  if  ever  there  was  a  chance.  He  did  not 
know  whether  Dick  had  a  gun  with  which  to  stop  him, 
and  he  probably  figured  that  he  stood  better  chances  while 
he  kept  on  the  run. 

Down  the  next  flight  of  steps  he  went,  having  a  good  lead, 
and  also  the  last,  which  led  to  the  street. 

“Stop  thief!  Stop  thief!”  yelled  Young  Wide  Awake 
as  he  reached  the  head  of  the  last  flight  and  saw  the  fellow 
just  going  out  of  the  lower  end  to  the  walk. 

Out  he  dashed,  and  raced  along  the  sidewalk  toward 
Holmes  Street,  for  the  fellow  had  darted  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

Hearing  the  cries  of  Young  Wide  Awake,  several  of  the 
crowd  took  up  the  chase  and  went  along  the  street  after 
the  two,  the  thief  away  in  the  lead,  with  Wide  trying  to 
gain,  but  so  weak  in  the  legs  that  it  seemed  well  nigh  use¬ 
less  to  continue  the  chase. 

He  was  not  gaining  an  inch.  The  thief  was  keeping 
ahead,  and  going  straight  south  along  Main  Street  for  the 
depot  or  the  river. 

“Stop  thief!  Halt!  Stop  thief!”  yelled  Dick,  hoping 
that  some  one  in  front  would  heed  the  cries  and  attempt 
to  stop  the  fleeing  fellow. 

Suddenly  a  lithe  little  body  darted  from  around  the  cor¬ 
ner,  and  skipped  across  the  street  toward  which  the  fellow 
was  running.  Instantly  the  man  changed  his  course  and 
darted  down  a  side  street  toward  the  river. 

This  v  as  a  loss  of  distance  to  him.  He  had  to  traverse 
a  street  which  was  dotted  here  and  there  with  packing 
boxes,  dodging  and  darting  about  them,  while  Wide  hum 
ried  to  the  next  street  below  and  skirted  the  block. 

The  little  fellow  who  had  rushed  out  after  the  man  con¬ 
tinued  the  chase  down  the  narrow,  thoroughfare,  where  the 
crowd  also  went,  while  Dick  was  alone  in  his  direction. 

Darting  around  the  block,  he  came  out  on  the  river  front 
just  as  the  fugitive  made  for  the  river,  crossing  the  wide 
street  which  ran  along  the  stream. 

He  was  making  for  a  launch  which  was  moored  at  that 
point. 

Dick  inci eased  his  pace  at  sight  of  the  boat,  and  made 
directly  for  it,  in  place  of  merely  following  the  man. 

Gush  !  Swish  !  There  was  a  gurgling  sound  as  the  fel¬ 
low  reached  the  river  bank  and  tossed  his  valise  outward, 
far  outward  into  the  river. 

The  weight  of  its  contents  carried  it  quickly  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  .all  evidence  of  his  thefts  was  gone. 

“You're  under  arrest  1”  cried  Dick,  darting  up  to  the 
man,  who  now  made  no  effort  to  get,  away. 

“Under  arrest  for  what?”  asked  the  man,  as  the  crowd 


burst  out  of  the  narrow  street  across  the  way  and  came 
to  the  river  front  where  the  two  were  standing,  the  little 
fellow  in  the  lead  of  the  mob. 

“Robbing  that  hotel!”  immediately  answered  Dick,  em¬ 
boldened  now  by  the  reinforcements  which  came  up  on 
the  run. 

“Come  right  along  with  me,  and  we’ll  see  about  it,”  he 
ordered,  grasping  the  fellow  by  the  arm  and  urging  him 
to  come  along. 

“Come  along  with  you !”  echoed  the  man.  “Well,  I  guess 
not!” 

With  a  twist  to  get  out  of  Dick’s  hold,  he  faced  the  boy 
insolently,  and  both  breathed  hard  as  the  first  of  the  crowd 
approached  and  .asked  what  the  trouble  was. 

He  was  certainly  a  bold  rascal.  He  was  going  to  try 
to  face  this  thing  down  and  show  the  crowd  that  he  had 
done  nothing. 

The  fellow  refused  to  go  to  the  police  station,  and  the 
crowd  merely  looked  on  at  the  argument.  Then  Dick  be¬ 
came  desperate.  This  was  going  too  far.  He  would  not 
allow  it  to  go  any  further. 

Looking  the  fellow  straight  in  the  face,  to  throw  him 
off  his  guard,  Dick  gathered  his  strength  for  the  leap  and 
made  ready.  Then,  like  a  little  tiger  leaping  for  its  prey, 
he  shot  forward,  sent  his  arms  about  the  fellow’s  legs,  gave 
them  a  quick  twist,  which  sent  him  to  the  ground  with  a 
thud,  and  came  up  on  top  of  him,  just  as  Connors  came 
running  through  the  narrow  passage  and  crossed  the  street 
to  see  the  trouble. 

Daybreak  was  showing  over  the  river,  and  the  hotel  thief 
was  in  captivity.  The  night’s  work  was  done. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


AFTER  THE  HOTEL  WAS  SAVED. 

“  Three  cheers  for  Dick  Halstead  !” 

The  crowd  which  vet  stood  about  the  street  in  front  of 
the  ruined  hotel  heard  the  story  piecemeal  as  the  ones 
who  had  chased  the  thief  came  back  to  Main  Street  and 
told  of  the  chase. 

With  a  right  hearty  good-will  they  gave  the  cheers  to 
Young  Wide  Awake,  as  he  weakly  walked  through  the 
lobby  of  the  hotel  and  directed  the  reeling  of  the  hose. 

He  had  already  told  the  chief  of  the  other  fellow,  and 
where  die  might  be  found,  though  it  was  doubtful  if  he 
would  remain  when  he  got  to  his  feet  after  being  knocked 
down  by  Wide. 

“Get  your  hose  out  of  there!”  ordered  Dick,  speaking 
to  Hal  and  Terry,  who  now  came  back  into  the  building. 

The  sections  of  hose  were  disconnected,  the  ends  were 
dropped  out  of  the  window,  the  engine  boys  severed  the 
connection  at  the  pump,  and  made  that  machine  ready 
for  the  return. 

“  It  was  the  hardest  fight  your  company  ever  had,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  chief,  coming  up  to  Dick  and  standing  by  the 

bov’s  side. 

** 

“I  never  want  another  like  it,”  answered  Wide.  “It  was 

fearful!  It  is  a  great  wonder  that  some  one  didn't  lose 
his  life !” 


“It  was  the  ugliest  blaze  I  ever  met  in  a  building  of  this 
kind,”  went  on  the  chief.  “That  roof  up  there  was  force. 
I  never  saw  lire  stick  to  a  place  so  tight  in  mv  life." 
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“And  the  fellows  were  lucky  that  none  of  those  scant - 
lings  happened  to  hit  them,'’  replied  Young  Wide  Awake, 
breathing  deeply,  and  sighing,  in  an  effort  to  stay  awake. 

As  the  slang  phrase  has  it,  he  was  “about  all  in.” 

“Parsons,  how  are  you  feeling?’’  asked  Dick,  seeing  the 
Neptune  captain  walking  weakly  along  the  lobby  toward 
the  front  door.  / 

For  answer  the  Neptune  captain  turned  and  looked  at 
Dick  with  one  of  the  most  withering  glances,  not  deigning 
to  reply. 

“ What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  asked  the  chief,  having 
noticed  the  look  and  the  failure  to  reply. 

Dick  smiled  slightly  and  shook  his  head,  paying  no  fur¬ 
ther  heed. 


Parsons  was  the  captain  of  the  rival  company,  and  had 
always  been  of  the  sort  who  could  not  be  depended  .upon 
to  be  friendly  for  more  than  five  minutes  to  Dick  Halstead, 
whom  he  cordially  hated. 

Dick  knew  this,  and  allowed  this  action  to  go  past  him 
without  any  further  notice.  It  was  certainly  up  to  him  to 
ask  about  the  condition  of  the  boy  whom  he  had  dragged 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  roof,  and  no  more. 

Outside,  the  crowd  was  just  beginning  to  disperse,  after 
having  watched  the  fire  through  those  four  and  one-half 
hours  of  stress  and  struggle,  few  of  them  knowing  through 
what  the  boys  of  the  companies  had  gone  on  those  upper 
floors. 

“I  didn’t  find  him!”  called  out  Chief  Sharp,  coming 
into  the  lobby  and  speaking  to  Wide  of  the  second  of  the 
thieves. 

“I  guess  not.  He  wasn't  hard  hit,  and  he  got  away,” 
replied  Dick,  again  smiling,  for  he  had  not  expected  that 
the  fellow  would  wait  to  be  captured  by  the  police. 

“Well,  we’ve  got  one,  but  he  claims  he  wasn’t  in  the 
hotel,  and  says  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  lie  was.  He 
says  he  has  not  a  thing  on  him  to  show  that  he  was  steal¬ 
ing,”  said  the  chief  of  police. 

Then,  like  a  flash  of  light,  the  action  of  the  man  in 
throwing  the  valise  overboard  into  the  river  came  to  Dick. 
He  wondered  at  the  time  why  the  fellow  had  done  it,  think¬ 
ing  that  possibly  he  had  tried  to  hurl  it  into  the  launch 
which  was  moored  there,  and  expected  to  get  away  with  it. 

Now  he  saw  why  it  had  been  done — to  destroy  the  evi¬ 
dence. 


The  companies  were  making  ready  to  leave  the  scene 
of  the  Are,  the  Neptunes  being  the  first  to  get  away. 

At  the  Holmes  Street  engine  house  the  cart  and  the  en¬ 
gine  were  rolled  in,  and  the  boys  went  wreatily  to  the  dress¬ 
ing-rooms  to  change  their  clothes. 

“I’m  going  to  sleep  here  until  some  one  disturbs  me,” 
sighed  Dick,  going  into  the  club  rooms  of  the  company  and 
throwing  himself  on  a  lounge. 


Almost  instantly  the  young  captain  went  off  into  slum- 
berlanr],  and  it  was  away  late  in  the  morning,  the  sun 
was  beaming  it3  long  rays  through  the  windows  of  the 
room,  and  the  noise  and  bustle  of  business  were  on  the 
streets,  when  his  eyes  opened  again  to  wakefulness. 

“What's  all  this?”  he  asked,  mutteringly,  as  he  turned 
on  the  lounge  arid  tried  to  cofleet  bis  scattered  thoughts. 

HL  entire  body  was  sore  and  aching,  his  bands  were 
•vrolJon  and  painful,  his  eyes  were  watery  and  weak. 


Shaking  his  head  as  if  to  clear  the  cobwebs  from  his 
brain,  he  lay  there  a  moment  to  think  things  out. 

“Oli,  yes,”  lie  muttered,  half  aloud.  “There  was  a  fire 
at  the  Belmont,  and  we  were  there.” 

He  tried  to  throw  his  feet  off  the  conch  and  rise,  but  the 
muscles  would  not  act  at  the  trial.  Every  bone  felt  like 
it  would  break,  the  muscles  felt  stiff  and  hard,  and  the 
nerves  seemed  as  if  they  were  numb. 

“Humph !  I  must  have  worked  some !”  he  smiled  weakly. 

Just  then  he  saw  Terry  stretched  at  his  feet,  on  a  rug. 
Kicking  at  the  boy,  he  caught  Terry  on  one  shoulder,  and 
yelled  out: 

“Wake  up,  old  Erin!  What  are  yon  doing  aslep  at  this 
time  of  the  day?  You’re  a  nice  fireman,  to  be  asleep  all 
the  time !” 

Terry  turned  over  on  his  hack  and  opened  his  eyes, 
blinking  them,  and  trying  to  get  them  focussed  on  Young 
Wide  Awake. 

“Shu re,  Oi  wish  Oi  was  a  foireman !  If  Oi  was  a  foire- 
man,  Oi’d  make - ” 

“If  you  try  to  tell  me  what  you  would  do  if  you  were  a 
fireman,  I’ll  poke  my  hoot  down  your  throat !”  exclaimed 
Dick,  the  old  spirit  of  joking  and  fun  coming  back  to  him. 

Slowly  the  boy  rose  from  the  couch  and  stood  over  Terry 
while  he  stretched  himself  and  practiced  the  muscles  into 
motion  once  again. 

Then  he  looked  at  his  hands.  They  were  swollen  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  shape.  Blisters  stood  all  over  them,  while 
one  sleeve  of  his  blouse  was  burned  away  and  the  forearm 
was  blistered  badly. 

He  turned  to  the  big  pier-glass  in  the  club  rooms  and 
gazed  into  it. 

“Well,”  he  drawled,  “I’ll  be  blamed!  You’re  a  nice- 
looking  specimen,  Dick  Halstead !  You  look  like  one  of 
the  dead  petals  of  the  lost  rose  of  summer,  only  I’ll  bet  you 
don’t  smell  as  sweet.” 

“Share,  Oi  guess  that’s  roiglit,”  muttered  Terry,  turn¬ 
ing  over  on  his  back  and  looking  at  Wide  from  this  position 
on  the  floor. 

“Terry,  I  must  look  like  one  of  the  advertisements  of  a 
kidney  cure — the  picture  that  says  ‘before  using.’  ” 

His  face  was  swollen, 'his  eyes  were  almost  closed,  his 
hair  was  singed,  his  blouse  burned  almost  from  his  back, 
while  his  trousers  were  torn  and  bespattered. 

“That  means  that  the  company  invests  in  another  uni¬ 
form  for  its  captain,”  went  on  Dick,  willing  to  laugh  and 
joke. 

“Bedad,  you’d  betther  shtop  your  joking  and  go  down 
and  see  a  doctor,”  urged  Terry,  who  now  crawled  wearily 
to  his  feet  and  surveyed  himself  in  the  pier-glass. 

Wide  went  back  into  the  dressing-room/ dragged  himself 
out  of  the  uniform,  washed  thoroughly,  and  then  dressed 
in  citizen’s  clothes.  Fifteen  minutes  later  saw  him  in  the 
drug  store  of  Dr.  Copeland,  being  salved  over  and  doc¬ 
tored  for  the  wounds,  contusions  and  swollen  places  about 
his  face  and  arms  and  hands.  \ 

“That  was  a  hard  fight  you  boys  had  last  night,”  com¬ 
mented  Dr.  Copeland.  “Have  you  seen  what  the  morning 
paper  says  about  Dick  Halstead?” 

The  doctor  handed  Dick  a  paper,  and  the  boy  saw  that 
the  headlines  told  more  about  what  he  had  done  than  about 
the  fire  ut  the  hotel. 
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“Do  you  know,  Doc/’  lie  said,  as  he  glanced  over  the 
sheet,  “it  strikes  me  that  these  newspapers  make  too 
much  of  a  fellow.  Now,  the  chances  are  that  it  tells  lots 
of  things  in  here  that  I  didn't  do.  The  fact  is  that  I  did 
nothing  but  hold  a  stream  of  water  against  that  blaze. 

“  How  about  stopping  the  fire  at  that  gasoline  tank  when 
the  Neptunes  got  away  from  it?”  askeci  the  doctor.  How 
about  your  standing  there  and  fighting  out  the  fire,  and 
then  throwing  a  blanket  over  it,  in  the  face  of  danger, 
after  they  had  gone?  How  about  your  saving  that  girl 
when  you  first  went  up  to  the  fifth  floor  ?  How  about  your 
getting  that  couple  out  of  there  when  they  were  in  dan¬ 
ger?  How  about  your  knocking  down  that  fellow  that 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  room  and  taking  him  down  in  the 
elevator  ?  How  about 
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Coining  back  into  the  rear  room  at  the  nod  of  the  clerk, 

they  caught  sight  of  the  young  fire  lad.  . 

‘‘How  are  you  feeling  this  morning,  Dick  asked  the 
chief,  offering  to  shake  hands,  but  Dick  had  to  shake  his 

head  that  there  would  be  no  hand-shaking. 

“Don’t  try  to  grab  his  fist.  Chief,”  laughed  the  doctor 
“He’s  a  little  sensitive  right  there  just  now.  Wait  tor  an 
hour  or  two  and  then  he’ll  shake  all  da^  01  ) ou.  _ 

Connors  had  noted  the  condition  of  Dick  s  face,  and  stood 

off  laughing  at  the  boy  for  a  moment. 

“You  must  excuse  me,  Dick,”  he  said,  after  a  moment. 
“I’m  not  laughing  because  you  are  hurt,  but  really,  oy, 
vou  don’t  know  how  funny  you  look.” 

‘  Dick  understood  the  big-hearted  assistant  chief,  and  knew 
that  Connors  would  not  for  a  moment  do  anything  to  hurt 


“Great  goodness!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “Who  has  been 
telling  vou  all  about  that?  What  do  you  know  about  that 

fire?” 

“I’m  just  asking  you  a  few  questions,  to  see  if  that  paper 
is  telling  the  truth,”  answered  the  doctor.  “Didn’t  you 
say  that  you  hadn  t  done  all  the  things  that  the  paper  sa^s 

you;  did  ?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  think  I  did,”  replied  the  young  captain 

“All  right.  How  about  climbing  into  that  scuttle-hole 
and  fighting  back  the  flames  until  the  thing  gave  way  and 
the  ceiling  came  to  the  floor?  How  about  your  grabbing 
two  or  three  of  those  fellows  out  from  under  the  debiis 
where  they  were  buried,  and  burning  your  face  and  hands 
like  you  have?  How  did  all  that  happen?” 

Dick  blushed  crimson  under  the  questions  and  turned 
away  from  the  doctor  to  the  paper,  rather  preferring  to 
read  what  it  had  to  say  than  to  listen  to  the  questions  of 
Copeland. 

“Well,  now  the  question  before  the  great  American  peo¬ 
ple  is,  when  will  I  look  decent  enough  to  see  my  mother?’ 
asked  Dick. 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  the  question  in  the  right  way?” 
returned  the  doctor.  “Why  don’t  you  ask,  when  will  my 
face  look  decent  enough  to  see 


“Well,  Chief,”  asked  Dick,  after  a  moment,  “did  the  trial 
of  that  fellow  come  off  this  morning?  I  wish  I  could  have 


Again  Dick  blushed,  and  the  doctor  laughed,  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  Dick’s  little  sweetheart. 

“Well,  the  swelling’s  going  down  right  now,  and  you’ll 
be  all  right  in  an  hour  or  two.  You  just  sit  here,  and 
we’ll  talk  about  the  death  of  kings,  or,  as  the  walrus  said, 
‘of  ships  and  shoes  and  sealing  wax/  and  so  forth,”  went 
on  the  doctor,  more  voluble  than  usual  this  morning. 

They  sat  in  the  rear  room  of  the  drug  store,  chatting, 
and  laughing  over  various  matters,  Dick  describing  the 
boat  race  for  tli£  doctor  after  they  had  drifted  off  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  fire. 

“Who  do  you  think  is  responsible  for  that  box  floating 
around  in  front  of  your  boat?”  suddenly  asked  the  doctor. 

Dick  looked  up  quickly  at  the  doctor  and  turned  red 
as  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know. 

“But  you  have  a  great,  big,  life-sized  suspicion  who 
did  it,  haven’t  you?”  went  on  Dr.  Copeland. 

“Yes.  I  can’t  lie  to  you,  and  say  that  I  haven’t,”  replied 
Dick.  “But  I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  who  I  think  it  is.” 

Just  at  this  juncture  Chief ySharp  and  Connors  came 
into  the  drug  store  and  inquired  of  the  clerk  for  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  Dick. 


been  there.” 

“No  We  postponed  the  trial  on  account  of  your  not 
being  there,”  replied  the  chief.  “You  see,  you  are  the 
principal  witness,  and  we  thought  it  best  to  wait  until  )  ou 
could  appear.  You  saw  the  fellow,  and  that's  what  counts, 
.since  we  haven’t  any  of  the  goods  he  took.” 

“I  know  where  the  goods  are,”  said  Dick* 

“What’s  that?  Yrou  know  where  the  goods  are!’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  chief;  and  Connors,  too,  took  notice  of  the - 
statement. 

“Yes,  I  know  where  they  are,  only  I  don  t  know  whether 
there’s  a  chance  to  get  at  them,”  went  on  Y’oung  W  ide 
Awake. 

The  two  policemen  looked  at  the  boy  as  if  they  were  not 
sure  of  what  he  had  said.  The  recovery  of  the  goods  was 
the  principal  evidence  they  needed  to  convict  the  fellow 
for  robbery. 

“Well,  the  goods  are  in  a  valise  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Fraser  River,”  said  Dick,  after  a  moment’s  pause. 

“At  the  bottom  of  the  Fraser  River?  How  did  they  get  ■ 
there  ?”  quickly  asked  the  chief. 

“That  fellow  threw  them  there.  I  saw  him  do  it.  I 
thought  he  was  trying  to  throw  the  valise  on  board  a  launch 

that  was  moored  there.”  .  I 

“Where  you  were  standing  when  I  came  up?”  asked 

Connors. 

Dick  nodded  that  he  was  right  as  to  the  location  of  the 
place. 

“Then  there’s  no  chance  of  getting  them,”  moaned  the 
chief.  “No  chance  at  all.  The  river  is  twenty  feet  deep 
at  that  place,  for  the  boat  wharves  are  built  over  the  bank 
of  the  river.” 

There  was  another  moment's  pause,  and  then  Dick  looked 
up  from  his  brown  study,  and  bit  his  lip  as  he  replied  : 

“I’ll  recover  that  valise  for  you.  We'll  go  down  there 
right  now,  and  I’ll  dive  for  it.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 


“Dick,  you  ought  not  to  go  down  in  that  place/*  said 
the  doctor,  when  the  party  had  reached  the  river  front,  a 
few  minutes  after  the  offer  of  Young  Wide  Awake  to  re¬ 
cover  the  valise.  “It's  a  daugerous  piece  of  business.'* 
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Bur  Dick  was  not  to  be  persuaded  from  the  quest.  He 
had  said  lie  would  get  the  valise  for  the  chief,  and  he  was 
gains:  to  get  it. 


“There  are  plenty  of  people  who  have  valuables  in  that 
valise,"  he  argued,  “and  I'm  the  only  one  around  here 
who  will  go  down.  If  there  is  any  one  else  to  take  the  job, 
why  I  11  gladly  let  him  do  it.  I'm  not  so  particularly  anx¬ 
ious  for  it.” 

But  no  one  else  volunteered*  River  men  gathered  at  the 
point  and  tried  to  talk  the  boy  out  of  the  attempt.  They 
told  him  that  the  river  was  not  less  than  twenty  feet  deep 
at  that  point,  and  that  no  one  could  recover  a  heavy  pack¬ 
age  from  the  sand  and  mud  into  which  it  must  have  set¬ 
tled. 

“Why  not  drag  the  river  right  here?”  suggested  the 
doctor. 

This  stopped  the  movement  for  divfng  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  no  one  offered  a  suggestion  as  to  how  the  dragging  was 
to  be  done.  There  was  no  virtue  in  dynamite,  because  a 
heavy  valise  would  not  float  under  the  influence  of  that 
explosive. 

“  Well,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  dive  after  it.  Get  some 
ropes  and  put  two  or  three  boats  out  there,  so  Til  take  no 
chances,”  said  Dick. 

Two  small  skiffs  were  manned,  each  having  two  good 
swimmers  aboard,  and  three  ropes  were  made  ready. 

"Let’s  have  a  rope  with  a  heavy  sinker  on  it  and  a  hook 
on  the  end.  Then,  if  I  can  find  the  thing,  I’ll  hook  it  on,” 
suggested  Dick. 


At  once  the  suggestion  was  carried  out,  and  the  rope 
was  made  ready. 

Into  one  of’  the  launches  Dick  went,  stepped  into  the 
cabin,  pulled  off  most  of  his  clothes,  and  then  stepped  to 
the  shoreward  side  to  make  the  dive. 

Carefully  measuring  the  place  from  the  mooring  of  the 
launch,  and  the  path  the  fellow  had  followed  after  run¬ 
ning  out  of  the  alley,  Dick  lifted  his  hands  above  his  head, 
balanced  his  body  well,  took  in  a  long  breath,  and  then, 
while  the  other  men  stood  in  silence  about  'the  place,  he 
shot  over,  swished  into  the  river,  disappeared  from  sight, 
and  a  bubble  or  two  on  the  surface  told  of  the  release  of 
air  from  his  lungs. 

Seconds  began  to  flee,  and  then  the  boy  suddenly  came 
to  the  surface  on  the  farther  side  of  the  boats. 

Shaking  his  head  to  free  his  eyes  and  nose  of  water,  as 
well  as  his  ears,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  at  the  men 
on  shore. 

“Got  a  glimpse  of  it  as  I  passed!”  he  called,  stroking 
to  reach  the  shore  again. 

Once  more  he  climbed  up  to  the  gunwale  of  the  little 
launch  and  picked  out  the  place  for  his  attempt.  Then, 
diving  out  a  little  farther,  he  shot  from  sight  again. 

P;ffing,  and  blowing  water,  shaking  his  head,  and  trying 
to  strike  with  one  hand,  he  pulled  himself  to  the  nearest 
boat,  only  a  few  yards  away,  lifted  the  valise  out  of  the 
water  and  tossed  it  into  the  boat. 

Instant] v  a  cheer  went  up  from  the  men.  He  had  gone 
tv.-entv  feet  below  the  surface  and  brought  up  the  heavy 
valise  out.  of  the  bottom  sand  and  mud  ! 

Two  strong  arms,  reached  out  of  the  boat  and  grasped 
him  under  the  armpits,  pulling  him  into  the  boat  out  of 
the  river. 


“That’s  diving  some!”  howled  one  of  the  rivey  men  in 
delight,  as  he  laid  a  friendly  hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder. 
“You're  right  there  at  that  business!  I’ll  take  you  down 
to  South  America,  and  let  you  dive  for  some  of  the  buried 
treasure  of  the  pirates !”  * 

Dick  stepped  out  of  the  boat  to  the  launch,  took  the  prof¬ 
fered  hands  of  the  chief,  and  only  smiled  at  the  compli¬ 
mentary  remarks  which  they  made. 

“Dick,  that  was  the*  best  I  ever  saw!”  exclaimed  Con¬ 
nors.  “I’ve  seen  some  divers  try  to  bring  things  up,  but 
I  never  thought  you’d  be  able  to  go  down  there  and  fetch 
up  the  valise.  That’s  all  the  evidence,  besides  you,  that  we 
need  to  convict  that  fellow.” 

An  hour  after  the  men  reached  the  business  portion  of 
town  the  story  went  about  the  city,  and  Dick  was  stopped 
on  every  side  and  congratulated  for  the  feat.  It  was  em¬ 
barrassing  to  him,  but  he  had  to  take  it. 

At  headquarters  the  magistrate  of  the  police  court  was 
yet  sitting  when  Dick  arrived. 

“Dick,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  fellow  Keating  and. 
the  other  one,  Harndon.  You  know  I  reserved  my  decision 
until  I  knew  the  outcome  of  the  race.  I  understand  that 
Keating  played  some  kind  of  a  dirty  trick  yesterday.  Is 
it  so?” 

Dick  looked  the  magistrate  straight  in  the  face  and  an¬ 
swered  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  trick  which  the  Neptune 
had  tried  to  play. 

“Well,  I  have  it  from  good  authority  that  he  tried  to  do 
something  to  your  boat  on  the  river,  by  pushing  an  obstacle 
into  the  stream,”  went  on  the  magistrate. 

“That’s  a  fact,  too!”  spoke  up  Connors,  the  assistant 
chief  of  police. 

Dick  whirled  on  the  assistant,  wondering  what  he  knew. 

“I  saw  that  trick  through  the  glasses,”  said  Connors, 
stepping  over  to  the  magistrate’s  desk.  “It  was  the  dirtiest 
I  ever  saw.  I  don’t  know  how  that  fellow  Clarke  ever  man¬ 
aged  to  get  the  boat  past  without  hitting  it,  but  the  box 
was  shot  out  from  behind  the  launch  where  Keating  was 
watching  the  race.” 

Instantly  this  brought  up  a  discussion.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  people  in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  all  had  seen  the 
action  of  the  Washington  boat  in  rounding  the  obstacle. 
They  had  seen  the  box  drift  out,  but  none  had  known  how 
it  came  to  be  on  the  river  when  the  police  boat  had  cleared 
the  stream  of  all  floating  pieces. 

The  magistrate  immediately  aimed  his  questions  at 
Connors : 

“Did  you  see  Keating  start  the  box  away  from  the 
launch?” 

“Yes,”  simply  replied  the  assistant  chief. 

“Are  you  sure  that  it  was  Keating  who  did  it?”  pursued 
the  magistrate. 

Connors  replied  that  he  was  sure.  Then  the  magistrate 
asked  him  to  relate  exactly  how  and  why  he  was  so  sure. 

“I  had  a  pair  of  first-class  glasses.  The  chief  used  them 
for  a  while,  and  then  I  took  them  to  watch  the  finish,  the 
last  spurt.  You  see,  the  boats  were  about  nose  and  nose 
when  1  first  got  a  sight  of  them.  There  was  a  launch  com¬ 
ing  down  stream,  and  I  couldn’t  see  the  boats  so  very  well 
because  it  got  in  the  way.  I  saw  Keating  drop  a  box  on 
the  shoreward  side,  and  then,  when  the  boats  were  coming 


elo<o  down  toward  the  launch,  I  saw  him  push  it  out  into 
the  stream.” 


With  a  few  more  questions  the  magistrate  was  satisfied. 
‘‘That  means  that  I’ll  give  my  decision  to-morrow  mor^- 
mg  and  it'll  be  a  hard  one  on  that  young  fellow,”  said  the 
judge  of  the  police  court. 

Leaving  the  station  Dick  started  for  the  Holmes  Street 


engine-house  to  superintend  the  work  of  the  boys  in  clean¬ 
ing  up  the  machines  after  the  fire,  when  he  suddenly  met 
Fred  Parsons  in  front  of  Butts’  drug-store. 

“Say,  you!”  yelled  Parsons  at  Dick.  “I  understand  that 
you’re  going  around  town  saying  that  I  ran  away  from  that 
fire  last  night  and  that  you  had  to  take  our  hose !” 


Dick  looked  at  the  fellow  in  perfect  astonishment. 

“I'm  doing  no  such  thing!”  answered  Dick.  “What  do 


I  care  if  your  company  or  any  one  else  is  a  pack  of  cow¬ 
ards  !  I've  got  nothing  to  do  with  that !  What’s  it  to  me  ?” 

“You’re  hinting  that  we  are  cowards,  eh?”  screamed  the 
Neptune,  stepping  closer  to  Wide,  as  he  saw  two  other  of 
bis  boys  come  out  of  the  store,  one  of  whom  was  Gerald 
Keating,  the  other  Harndon. 

“No,  I’m  not  hinting  that  you  are  cowards,  but  I’ll  tell 
you  this — if  you  come  around  here  hunting  for  a  fight  to¬ 
day  you  can  get  it  mighty  quick  !  I’m  just  in  the  humor 
to  smash  your  face  into  a  jelly!”  howled  Dick,  making  an 
advance  on  the  Neptune  captain. 

Chief  Pelton  came  around  the  corner  at  this  moment  and 
saw  the  difficulty.  Fred  did  not  see  him. 

“Well,  Pelton  and  you  are  too  smart  these  days!  I’ll  see 
that  both  of  you  get  canned — that’s  what  I  will.  Going 
around  here  trying  to  hurt  the  reputation  of  my  company. 
I  won’t  stand  it !” 


“If  you  say  that  the  chief  or  myself  is  going  around  here 
trying  to  hurt  your  reputation  you’re  a  liar!”  retorted 
Young  Wide  Awake.  “Furthermore,  if  you  say  that  I  even 
breathe  the  name  of  you  or  your  company  you’re  in  the 
wrong !  I  don’t  even  mention  the  name  for  fear  that  my 
tongue  will  stick  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  You’re  rotten, 
and  your  company’s  about  the  same !” 

Swish!  Fred  Parsons  swung  a  vicious  blow  at  Young 
Wide  Awake,  but  the  boy  was  away  from  it  like  a  flash,  and 
the  chief  stepped  in  and  caught  Fred  Parsons  by  the  shoul¬ 
der,  restraining  the  young  fellow  from  rushing. 

“Parsons,”  said  the  chief  ominously,  “are  you  trying  to 
strike  that  boy  when  he  has  his  hands  bandaged  up  from 
saving  your  life  last  night?  Don’t  you  know  that  his  swol¬ 
len  face  and  the  blisters  on  his  hands  and  arms  were  gotten 
while  he  was  doing  his  best  to  save  you  from  burning  to 
death  under  that  pile  of  debris  on  the  top  floor?  Would 
you  strike  the  boy  that  took  chances  to  save  you  ?” 

The  tone  of  the  voice  more  than  the  words  canned  their 
meaning  to  Fred,  and  the  Neptune  blushed  crimson. 

Quickly  he  stuck  out  his  hand  and  offered  it  to  Young 
Wide  Awake. 


“Halstead,  J  beg  your  pardon.  I  forgot!  I’m  sorry  for 
what  I  said.  You  know  how  rumors  will  get  started  around. 
I  heard  those  things  this  morning  and  they  hurt  me.  1 
was  a  coward  and  so  were  the  other  fellows.  You  went  in 
there,  and  stopped  that  fire  near  the  tank  of  gasoline  when 
the  rest  oi  us  were  afraid  to  stay  in  the  building.  Accept 
rny  apology — J  mean  it!” 

Dick  grasped  the  boy’s  hand  in  his  and  auswered: 


“ That's  all  right,  Parsons.  The  only  trouble  with  you  is 
that  you  have  that  sneak  Keating  with  you — he’s  a  dirty, 
cowardly  sneak,  not  fit  to  associate  with  decent  fellows,  and 
you  are  too  willing  to  believe  anything  he  says.  1  accept 
your  apology !” 

Keating  stepped  forward  as  if  to  strike  at  Young  Wide 
Awake,  but  before  he  could  do  it  George  Anderson  had  him 
by  the  shoulders. 

“Keep  away,  Keating.  He  told  the  truth!  You’re  a 
dirty  sneak  and  you  oughtn't  to  be  in  the  company.  You 
know  the  trick  you  tried  to  play  yesterday.  It  was  bad 
enough  the  night  before,  you  and  Harndon !” 

This  almost  precipitated  another  fight,  only  Harndon, 
after  one  look  at  Anderson,  concluded  that  he  had  better 
keep  his  hands  off  the  doughty  fighter  of  the  Neptunes. 

Late  that  evening  Dick  took  the  ear  and  went  out  to  see 
his  sweetheart,  Kitty.*  She  met  him  in  the  grape-arbor, 
their  old  trysting  place,  'and  gave  him  a  kiss  to  heal  up  the 
blisters  which  he  had  gotten  in  the  fire. 

“You’re  such  a  dear,  Dick,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do 

one  thing,  won’t  you?”  w 

Dick  nodded  that  he  would— if  it  were  possible. 

“I  want  you  to  see  the  magistrate  and  have*  that  fine 
taken  off  Gerald  Keating.  Papa  told  me  at  dinner  that 
the  magistrate  had  discovered  he  turned  that  box  loose  on 
the  river  and, that  he  was  going  to  fine  him.” 

The  next  morning  the  case  of  Harndon  and  Keating  was 
called  up,  and  Dick  made  his  plea  in  open  court  for  the  fines 
to  be  remitted,  or  not  assessed. 

After  considerable  argument  the  magistrate  agreed, 
though  it  was  only  with  the  assistance  of  the  chief  and 
"Connors  that  he  gave  in. 

The  case  against  the  hotel  thief  was  a  conclusive  one, 
and  he  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
other  one  was  never  captured,  nor  did  he  ever  show  up 
again  in  Belmont. 

The  hotel  damage  was  estimated  at  much  less  than  the 
first  guesses,  and  the  building  was  thoroughly  repaired,  the 
manager  of  the  place  offering  a  loving-cup  to  (.he  Washing¬ 
ton  Company  for  its  services,  after  money  had  been  refused, 
and  the  cup  stands  to-day  in  the  rooms  of  the  fire  company 
to  show  the  esteem  in  which  the  boys  were  held. 

THE  END. 


Firemen  and  fire-laddies  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  to  celebrate  and  swap  tales,  the  celebration  and  race* 
and  competitions  that  they  enjoy,  together  with  a  sudden 
breaking  up  of  the  whole  by  one  of  the  most  exciting  fires 
in  the  history  of  that  department,  forms  the  nucleus  of 
Robert  Lennox’s  story,  “YOUNG  WIDE  AWAKE'S 
HEROISM;  OR,  THE  STATE  FIREMEN'S  TOURNA¬ 
MENT.”  It  is  thrilling  and  exciting,  a  story  worth  the 
while.  Don’t  miss  it !  Out  next  week  !  Number  126. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weeklv 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  24  UNION 
SQUARE.  NEW  A  ORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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For  more  than  twenty  years  a  swarm  of  bees  has  been  in 
the  roof  of  the  nave  of  Ifield  Parish  Church,  England.  They 
have  lately  abused  the  hospitality  shown  them  by  coming 
inside  the  building  and  even  stinging  a  member  of  the  choir, 
as  well  as  annoying  the  vicar  while  he  was  in  .the  pulpit. 
A  week  ago  they  entered  the  church  in  hundreds  and  their 
dead  bodies  covered  the  floor.  A  bee  expert  has  since  been 
called  in.  and,  after  removing  a  portion  of  the  roof,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  carrying  off  the  whole  colony  in  a  hive.  The  vicar 
said:  “I  part  with  them  without  regret.” 

An  eye-witness  of  a  celebrated  feat  of  Oriental  jugglery 
tells  the  following  story  of  what  he  thought  he  saw  a  band 
of  Indian  fakirs  accomplish:  “They  produced  a  chain  seventy- 
five  feet  in  length,  and  in  my  presence  threw  one  end  of  it 
toward  the  sky,  where  it  remained  as  if  fastened  to  something 
in  the  air.  A  dog  was  then  brought  forward  and,  being 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chain,  immediately  ran  up 
and,  reaching  the  other  end,  disappeared  in  the  air.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  hog,  a  panther,  a  lion  and  a  tiger  were  suc¬ 
cessively  sent  up  the  chain,  and  all  disappeared  at  the  other 
end.  At  last  they  pulled  down  the  chain  and  put  it  in  a  bag, 
no  one  ever  discovering  in  what  manner  the  different  animals 
were  made  to  vanish.” 

Ninety-three  timber  wolves  killed  in  less  than  a  month’s 
time  is  the  record  made  by  James  Macintyre,  of  Quatsino, 
who  has  presented  a  bill  to  the  Government  agent  here  for 
$1,395,  the  amount  of  bounty  at  the  rate  of  $15  a  head.  An 
examination  of  Mr.  Macintyre’s  account  showed  that  some 
ot  the  wolves  were  killed  before  February  1,  the  date  on 
which  the  increased  bounty  came  into  effect,  and  on  these  he 
will  he  allowed  only  $5  per  head,  but  he  has  evidence  enough 
of  February’s  work  to  make  his  claim,  when  revised,  amount 
to  about  $1,000.  It  is  reported  that  Indians  up  the  coast,  who 
have  learned  of  the  increase  in  bounty  on  panthers  and 
wolves  to  $15  a  head  each,  have  taken  to  the  woods  on  a  hunt, 
and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  spon  have  large  sums  to 
collect  from  the  Government. 

Albert  Davis,  a  fourteen-year-old  boy,  has  a  dog  worth  hav¬ 
ing.  In  the  last  three  years  the  animal  has  found  and  brought 
home  $10  in  money,  two  hats,  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  three 
whips,  a  roll  of  cloth,  a  pocket  knife  and  a  new  wooden  pail. 
During  this  time  he  has  also  driven  away  a  horse-thief  that 
was  after  the  horses,  saved  a  young  child  that  had  fallen  into 
'a  pond,  and  made  such  a  fuss  when  the  house  was  on  fire 
t ';at  the  family  got  up  in  time  to  put  it  out  before  much  dam¬ 
age  v/a  •  done.  The  dog  knows  his  name  as  well  as  a  boy 
Knows  his,  and  is  sent  to  the  post-office  daily  to  mail  and  re- 
ce>  vc  letter:-.  He  v/as  once  given  a  silver  dollar  to  carry  home. 
(j jt  ),ub  way  another  dog  attacked  him,  but  he  would  not  fight. 


He  took  to  his  legs  and  reached  home  and  gave  up  the  money, 
and  then  hurrying  back,  he  found  the  other  dog  and  gave 
him  such  a  whipping  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  The  boy 
has  been  offered  $50  for  the  dog  many  times,  but  refuses  to 
part  with  him. 

That  messenger  boys  make  good  detectives  was  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  superintendent  of  one  of  the  local  offices  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  recently,  and  when  asked 
to  explain  his  remark  he  said:  “Not  long  ago  a  woman  came 
to  the  office  and  requested  our  aid  in  locating  her  five-year- 
old  boy,  who,  she  declared,  had  strayed  from  her  side  in 
Broad  Street  Station.  Fortunately,  the  distracted  mother 
had  with  her  a  photograph  of  the  missing  boy,  which  we 
gave  to  one  of  our  bright  lads,  with  instructions  to  go  to  the 
station  and  search  for  the  wanderer.  He  departed  on  his 
errand.  While  we  were  awaiting  his  return  the  telephone 
bell  rang  and  a  voice  asked  if  we  had  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
station.  We  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Thereupon  the  re¬ 
ceiver  was  hung  up,  and  shortly  afterward  the  mother  had 
the  satisfaction  of  clasping  to  her  heart  her  lost  darling.  The 
embryo  detective  received  a  $5  bill  for  his  work,  and  the 
woman  left  vowing  she  would  recommend  our  boys  to  any  one 
losing  children.  Afterward  we  learned  that  a  policeman  had 
heard  our  messenger  trying  to  persuade' the  child  to  go  with 
him,  and,  thinking  it  a  case  of  kidnapping,  had  prevented  it 
until  assured  by  us  that  everything  was  all  right.” 


RIB  TICKLERS. 


The  Captured — Is  there  no  milk  of  human  kindness  in  your 
composition?  The  Captor — Yes,  but  it’s  pretty  well  condensed. 

Bill — those  two  fellows  work  like  bees.  Jill — Is  that  right? 
Bill — Yes;  why,  hardly  a  day  passes  that  they  don’t  “sting* 
somebody. 

She — I  heard  about  the  elopement..  Has  her  mother  for¬ 
given  them?  He — I  think  not.  I  understand  she  has  gone 
to  live  with  them. 

Doctor — No  doubt  you  have  had  a  bad  case  of  gout.  The 
best  for  you  is  no  wine,  no  beer,  no  alcohol  in  any  form,  no 
tobacco Patient — Hold  on,  Doctor!  What’s  next  best? 

1 

Dolly — Molly  Wolcott  told  me  a  month  ago  that  her  new 
bathing  dress  was  going  to  be  a  dream.  Polly — Well,  that  is 
all  it  is,  so  far.  Her  husband  won’t  give  her  the  money  for  it. 

“That  convict  I  was  talking  to,”  said  the  visitor  at  the 
prison,  “seems  to  be  a  smooth  kind  of  a  man.”  “Doubtless,” 
responded  the  warden.  “You  see,  he  was  ironed  when  he  got 
here.” 

A  polite  little  girl  was  dining  one  day  with  her  grand¬ 
mother.  Everything  at  the  table  was,  usually,  dainty  and 
unexceptionable,  but  on  this  particular  occasion  the  little  girl 
found  a  hair  on  Jher  fish.  “Grandmamma,”  she  said  sweetly, 
“what  kind  of  fish  is  this?”  “Halibut,  my  dear.”  “Oh,”  replied 
the  child,  “I  thought  perhaps  it  was  mermaid.” 

Jewajer — You  say  you  want  some  name  engraved  on  this 
ring?  Young  Man — Yes;  I  want  the  words,  “George,  to  his 
dearest  Alice,”  engraved  on  the  inside  of  the  ring.  Jeweler — 
Is  the  young  lady  your  sister?  Young  Man — No;  she  is  th\ 
young  lady  to  whom  I  am  engaged.  Jeweler — Well,  if  I  were 
you  I  would  not  have  “George,  to  his  dearest  Alice”  engraved 
on  the  ring.  If  Aljce  changes  her  mind  you  can’t  use  the  ring 
again.  Young  Man — What  would  you  suggest?  Jeweler — 
i  would  suggest  that  the  words  be  “George,  to  his  first  and 
only  love.”  You  see,  with  that  inscription  you  can  use  the 
ring  half  a  dozen  times.  I  have  had  experience  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  myself. 
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AN  ADVENTURE  IN  GERMANY 


By  D.  W.  Stevens. 

One  morning  in  November  I  found  myself  in  a  quaint  old 
German  town,  walking  the  streets  under  a  misty  rain  that  had 
been  falling  since  daylight.  I  was  in  a  somber  mood.  One 
of  my  best  friends  had  lately  died,  and  it  was  this  death  that 
had  brought  me  to  the  Continent.  My  friend  was  a  young 
Englishman,  and  he  had  an  only  sister  living  somewhere  in 

Germany. 

It  was  to  find  this  sister,  acquaint  her  with  her  brother’s 
death,  and  that  a  small  fortune  awaited  her  in  England,  that 
sent  me  through  the  Rhine  countries  on  what  at  the  time 
seemed  to  me  a  hopeless  quest.  While  pursuing  my  course 
down  one  of  the  back  streets  I  suddenly  became  aware  that 
something  of  an  unusual  nature  was  transpiring  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  street. 

A  squad  of  armed  men,  soldiers  of  the  empire,  surrounded 
the  entrance  to  dingy  old  house,  from  which  four  others 
were  coming,  bearing  a  long  black  box  between  them. 

What  did  it  mean? 

Almost  with  the  question  came  the  answer: 

“Poor  Mansard!  One  would  think  a  soldier  could  stand 
grief  better  than  this.” 

I  turned  to  look  into  the  face  of  a  German  citizen  who 
had  stopped  on  the  walk,  and  was  regarding  the  scene  oppo¬ 
site  with  mournful  interest. 

“It  is  a  soldier’s  funeral.,  then?”  I  questioned  aloud. 

The  look  on  my  face  seemed  to  invite  confidence,  and  the 
citizen  at  once  entered  into  an  explanation.  John  Mansard 
was  an  Englishman,  yet  a  soldier  in  the  Imperial  Guards. 
His  young  wife  had  lately  died,  and  from  the  day  of  her  death 
the  young  soldier  had  changed  from  the  light-hearted,  gay 
messmate  to  a  morose,  sour-visaged  man. 

The  death  of  Emeline  had  quite  turned  the  Englishman’s 
brain,  and  only  the  night  before — not  a  fortnight  after  the 
death  of  his  Emeline — he  had  placed  a  pistol  to  his  head  and 
blown  out  his  brains. 

“Sad,  indeed,”  I  said,  after  listening  to  the  man’s  story. 
The  name  Emeline  arrested  my  attention,  as  it  was  the  same 
as  that  of  my  dead  friend’s  sister.  I  made  further  inquiries, 
and  soon  discovered  that  the  soldier’s  wife  was  the  woman 
whom  I  had  left  England  to  find. 

I  also  learned  that  Mansard  had  a  friend  who  often  visited 
him,  was  with  him  on  the  evening  of  his  suicide,  and  was  the 
one  witness  who  had  last  seen  him  alive. 

To  this  friend  I  resolved  to  go  after  the  funeral,  and  learn 
what  I  could  of  Emeline  and  her  husband.  There  might  be 
children  who  would  inherit  the  property  left  by  Oscar  Harring¬ 
ton. 

Naturally  enough,  I  followed  the  little  procession  to  the 
quaint  old  burying-ground  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
old  town. 

There  were  no  mourners. 

A  young,  English-looking  gentleman  stood  with  bared  head 
beside  the  grave,  while  a  monkish-looking  person  offered  a 
prayer  for  the  rest  of  the  suicide’s  soul.  Then,  grasping  the 
hand  of  the  preacher,  the  Englishman  spoke  a  few  hasty  words, 
donned  his  cap,  and  hurried  away. 

I  followed  in  his  footsteps,  anxious  not  to  lose  sight  of  him. 
He  undoubtedly  knew  more  about  Madame  Mansard  than  any 
other  person  in  the  old  Rhine  towrn. 

I  had  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  dead  soldier’s  story, 
and,  being  naturally  suspicious  from  long  intercourse  with 
crime  and  criminals,  I  thought  all  might  not  be  as  it  seemed 
on  the  surface.  It  was  said  that  Mansard  shot  himself.  This 
might  be  true — undoubtedly  was — yet  I  was  not  fully  satis¬ 
fied,  and  so  concluded  to  investigate  the  affair. 

I  followed  the  steps  of  Varney — such  was  the  name  given 
by  my  informant — and  soon  found  myself  in  a  part  of  the 
town  bordering  on  the  river.  The  Englishman  followed  a 
path  that,  led  to  a  little  grove,  half  hidden  in  which  was  a 
atone  cottage.  Arriving  on  the  steps,  Varney  halted  and 
glanced  sharply  about  him. 


I  was  somewhat  astonished  at  the  expression  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance.  A  smile  played  over  it,  and  in  his  black  eyes  was 
a  glow  of  satisfaction  ill  concealed. 

What  did  it  mean? 

Certainly  this  was  not  the  solemn-faced  mourner  who  had 
stood  beside  the  open  grave  of  his  friend  half  an  hour  before!  , 

I  was  glad  now  that  I  had  not  made  myself  known  at  once. 

I  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Varney,  and  my  de¬ 
tective  spirit  was  up.  I  resolved  to  find  out  more  about  this 
friend  of  the  dead  soldier  ere  I  made  known  my  identity. 

A  moss-grown  rock  screened  me  from  the  keen  gaze  of 
Mr.  Varney.  For  some  minutes  he  stood  with  his  hand  on 
the  wooden  latch,  and  then  he  lifted  it  and  passed  inside. 

What  was  the  next  move  on  the  programme?  I  must  learn, 
if  possible,  the  motive  of  Mr.  Varney’s  visit  to  this  lone  cot¬ 
tage  in  the  woods.  Of  course,  I  had  no  real  reason  to  suspect 
wrong  motives  on  the  Englishman’s  part.  Simply  that  pleased, 
triumphant  look  put  me  completely  on  my  guard. 

How  could  I  gain  a  position  to  see  and  hear  what  was  going 
on  within  that  cottage  without  myself  being  seen?  This  was 
the  question  that  agitated  my  mind,  and  one  that  I  proceeded 
at  once  to  answer. 

I  withdrew  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  made  a  detour, 
gained  the  w'ood  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  in  the  semi¬ 
gloom  afforded  by  the  mistiness  of  the  atmosphere,  I  crept  to 
the  rear  of  the  cottage  without  detection.  A  snarl  of  vines 
covered  the  one  window  almost  completely.  This  was  well,  and 
I  felt  thankful  for  it. 

Slowly  I  wormed  my  way  to  the  window.  A  low  murmur 
of  voices  fell  on  my  ear,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  a  pane  was 
missing  from  the  window,  which  I  felt  wras  a  lucky  circum¬ 
stance.  * 

Crouching  among  the  vines,  I  peered  into  the  room.  A  small 
affair  it  was,  and  but  poorly  furnished. 

On  a  bench  sat  two  persons — a  man  and  a  woman.  The 
former  was  Mr.  Varney,  the  professed  friend  of  the  dead 
Mansard. 

“I  am  glad  it  is  all  over,  George,”  I  heard  the  woman  say, 
in  a  low,  hushed  voice. 

“So  am  I.  You  have  been  squeamish  all  along,  Stella,  but 
it  takes  a  bold  brain  to  win  in  such  a  game  as  wre  are  playing, 
my  girl.  It  w'as  lucky  that  I  saw  that  letter.  Do  you  know, 
John  Mansard  was  in  the  dumps  after  he  learned  that  his 
wife  had  inherited  so  much  property  in  England.  It  made 
him  feel  bad  to  think  she  should  have  died  "without  knowing 
of  her  good  fortune.” 

“It  w’as  sad.” 

“So  it  was.  John  wasn’t  the  same  fellow’  after  that.  The 
suicide  story  is  readily  believed;  not  a  suspicion  attaches  to 
us,  and'  all  we  have  to  do  now’  is  to  go  over  to  England  and 
claim  the  estate  left  by  Oscar  Harrington.  Nobody  knows 
me  there.  I  am  almost  a  stranger  here,  in  fact.  Emeline 
was  but  a  child  when  she  left  England.  You  are  a  pretty  fair 
picture  of  the  dead  Emeline,  and  under  the  circumstances 
would  easily  pass  for  her.” 

Although  the  man  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  I  wras  enabled  to 
catch  most  of  his  words,  and  the  w’hole  diabolical  plot  came 
with  such  force  upon  me  that  I  shut  my  teeth  hard  and 
clenched  my  hands  to  prevent  my  dashing  through  the  window 
upon  the  treacherous  schemers. 

I  noticed  that  the  woman  wras  agitated,  and  that  she  did 
not  seem  to  enter  fully  into  the  schemes  of  her  husband. 

“No,  no,  George!  I  will  not  venture  to  visit  England.  You 
must  go.  Your  story  will  be  believed,  but  I  should  at  once 
be  detected  as  an  impostor.  You  can  obtain  possession  of 
the  property,  for  from  the  letters  we  read  it  seems  that  Eme¬ 
line  w'as  Harrington’s  only  living  relative.  Her  husband  will 
inherit  the  property  after  her  death.  Doubtless  the  English¬ 
man  made  a  will  to  that  effect.” 

"Perhaps.” 

“You  can  step  in  as  Mansard  and  secure  the  money,  t  un¬ 
derstand  it  is  mostly  in  bank,  and  once  out  of  Englaud.  no 
one  will  ever  suspect  the  wrong.” 

A  pretty  little  scheme  indeed. 

Would  it  work? 
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1  did  not  believe  it  would.  At  any  rate,  I  was  resolved  to 
see  that  it  did  not  I  hadn’t  a  doubt  but  that  Mansard  had 
been  murdered  by  his  supposed  friend,  and  it  set  my  blood 
boiling. 

Again  the  voices  were  heard. 

“It’s  a  pity  you  had  to  resort  to  extreme  measures,  George. 
I  did  hope  that  Mansard  would  humor  us  by  dying  a  natural 
death.” 

It  was  the  woman  who  volunteered  this. 

“Is  not  suicide  well  enough?”  And  a  low  laugh  accompanied 
the  words. 

“Yes,  if  it  was  suicide,  but - ” 

‘‘Don't  borrow  trouble,  Stella,”  the  man  interrupted.  “I  'fixed 
it  so  that  the  public  will  never  know  how  the  gallant  Mansard 
met  his  fate.  He  never  spoke  after  that  bullet  crashed  through 
his  brain.” 

“No  suspicion  has  been  aroused?” 

“None,  I  assure  you.” 

“I  can  breathe  easier  then.”  And  the  woman  sighed  deeply. 
I  saw  the  man  move  from  the  room,  and  knew  that  he  was 
going  out.  What  had  I  best  do?  Arrest  the  scoundrel,  and 
produce  further  evidence  afterward?  It  wras  the  only  way. 
I  had  heard  his  confession  of  the  murder,  and  realized  that 
a  plot  was  on  foot  to  secure  the  money  left  by  my  friend  in 
England. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  turning  to  creep  from  the  vicinity 
when  I  was  startled  to  feel  a  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?” 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  cottage  owner.  I  came  to  my  feet 
with  a  bound,  and  faced  the  man  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  hypo¬ 
crite  and  an  assassin.  For  some  moments  no  further  speech 
passed  between  us,  while  we  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes. 
There  was  a  glow  of  fear  and  determination  in  the  black 
orbs  confronting  me,  and  I  fully  realized  that  a  terrible  strug¬ 
gle  was  at  hand. 

“You  were  eavesdropping,”  whispered  the  man  hoarsely. 
“You  heard  what  was  said  in  that  room  just  now?  If  so, 
you  die!” 

On  the  instant  the  gleam  of  steel  filled  my  eyes.  A  two- 
edged  knife  was  held  in  the  right  hand  of  the  assassin. 

I  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  an  explanation.  I 
was  in  for  it  now.  With  a  quick  move  I  grasped  the  man’s 
wrist,  and  drawing  my  revolver,  thrust  it  into  his  face. 

I  did  not  fire,  for  I  wished  to  take  the  villain  alive. 

“Drop  that  knife!” 

He  did  so,  but  the  next  instant  his  other  hand  came  up 
and  a  pisiol  was  discharged  in  my  face.  I  felt  the  hot,  powder 
on  my  cheek,  and  knew  that  I  had  escaped  as  by  a  miracle. 

A  shriek  startled  me. 

Glancing  backward,  I  saw  a  female  form  reeling  in  the 
misty  light,  both  hands  clasping  her  breast,  from  which  a 
stream  of  blood  spouted.  The  man  had  slain  his  wife. 

He  seemed  to  understand  the  work  his  shot  had  done,  and 
turned  upon  me  with  the  fury  of  a  madman. 

“I’ll  have  your  heart’s  blood!”  he  howled.  “You  have  mur¬ 
dered  my  poor  wife  Stella!” 

I  had  his  pistol  hand  in  my  grasp  now,  and  a  desperate 
struggle  ensued. 

“Help!  help!  murder!”  screamed  the  Englishman,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  I  heard  the  crash  of  steps,  and  realized  that 
people  were  coming  to  the  scene  of  the  struggle. 

Soon  several  men  rushed  upon  the  scene,  separated  and 

disarmed  us. 


“See!”  and  Varney  pointed  at  the  fallen  woman.  “He  has 
nurdered  my  wife!  Don't  let  him  escape!” 

I  rood  back  and  faced  the  half  dozen  citizens  coolly. 

“This  man  lies  to  shield  himself,”  I  said.  “He  not  only 
:illed  hie  wife,  but  the  soldier  Mansard,  who  people  imagine 
(j'{> ffi j 1 1 f'd  f.jicide.  I  command  you  to  arrest,  him. 

Others  appeared  upon  the  scene  now,  a  motley  crowd,  at- 
;a/  v  o  by  the  pistol  shot.  An  officer  was  among  them.  With- 
i'it  listening  to  us,  he  at  once  placed  Varney  and  myself  un- 
\c-r  arrert,  and  we  were  led  away  to  prison. 

l.arh  one  asserted  that  the  other  was  a  murderer,  and  so 
■e  astborltJos  locked  both  up  pending  an  investigation.  I 


was  deeply  troubled  over  the  situation,  as  I  had  no  friends 
in  the  old  German  town,  while  Varney  doubtless  had  many. 

The  next  few  days  were  days  of  unrest  to  me  as  I  paced 
my  dungeon  floor,  and  thought  over  the  terrible  events  that 
had  brought  me  there.  I  might  never  again  see  the  light  of 
the  sun,  or  perhaps  I  might  be  doomed  to  the  gallows  for 
the  murder  of  Madam  Varney. 

The  situation  was  not  a  pleasant  one  by  any  means. 

Nearly  a.  week  passed,  and  then  I  was  visited  by  the  captain 
of  police  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  town. 

“You  are  free.” 

What  a  joy'ful  sound  those  words  had  just  then!  I  did  not 
understand  how  they  could  be  true.  My  questioning  look 
brought  out  an  explanation. 

“Madam  Varney  died  this  morning,”  said  the  officer  of  po¬ 
lice.  “She  made  a  confession  that  sets  you  free.  She  and 
her  husband,  Margot  Varney,  removed  both  Mansard  and  his 
wife,  the  former  by  poison,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
fortune  in  England  left  by  the  brother  of  the  soldier’s  wife. 
It  seems  that  Varney  and  his  wife,  who  knew  Mansard,  heard 
of  the  death  of  Emeline’s  brother  while  traveling  in  Belgium, 
and  at  once  concocted  the  plot  to  get  the  fortune.  From  Mrs. 
Mansard  they  had  before  learned  that  she  had  an  only  brother 
in  England  who  was  quite  wealthy,  and  thus  understood  that 
she  would  inherit  his  fortune.” 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  confession  made  by  Stella 
Varney  when  she  learned  that  she  must  die  from  the  wound 
inflicted  by  her  husband.  I  was  free,  and  Varney  languished 
in  a  prison  cell. 

He  had  friends,  however,  who  succeeded  in  conveying  to 
the  prisoner  a  penknife,  with  which  he  opened  a  vein  and 
cheated  the  law. 

My  mission  to  the  Rhine  country  was  at  an  end.  I  did  not 
return  to  England  for  some  months,  however. 

I  was  not  a  little  saddened  over  the  fate  of  poor  Emeline 
and  her  husband.  No  heirs  were  left  to  take  the  money  left 
by  my  poor  friend,  and  I  suppose  it  will  eventually  become 
the  property  of  the  government. 

Some  years  have  passed  since  my  adventure  in  that  Rhine 
village,  but  time  cannot  efface  the  terrible  memory,  and  I 
shall  never  cease  to  feel  thankful  at  my  narrow  escape  from 
a  German  gallows. 


Near  the  beautiful  little  suburb  of  Palo  Seco,  six  miles  from 
the  city  of  Panama,  is  a  group  of  eight  newr  buildings  erected 
by  American  officials  for  the  segregation  of  lepers  in  the 
canal  zone.  There  are  only  seventeen  lepers  in  the  zone,  and 
they  are  under  the  care  of  an  American  physician,  aided  by 
several  attendants.  Nothing  illustrates  the  change  that  has 
been  wrought  in  the  zone  by  the  introduction  of  American 
methods  better  than  the  American  way  of  treating  these  out¬ 
casts  of  society.  When  the  zone  first  came  under  American 
control  there  were  a  number  of  makeshift  pest-houses  in  out- 
of-the-way  stations  along  the  line  of  the  Panama  Railroad. 
Some  were  in  the  city  of  Colon,  while  on  the  outskirts  of 
Panama  eleven  patients,  nominally  in  the  care  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Panama,  were  huddled  together  in  a  small  build¬ 
ing.  The  site  selected  for  the  colony  is  worthy  a  fashionable 
sanitarium.  On  rising  ground,  the  broad  verandas  which  sur¬ 
round  three  sides  of  every  building  look  across  the  bay,  with 
its  ever  increasing  shipping,  to  the  city  of  Panama  in  the 
middle  distance.  Further  on  the  winding  coast  line  stretches 
till  it  is  lost  in  the  tropic  haze.  To  the  rear,  beyond  the  little 
suburb,  the  low  country  stretches  indefinitely  toward  the  hills, 
its  slow-winding  rivers  and  scattered  clearings  showing  like 
lines  on  a  map.  The  colony  is  utterly  isolated — the  chief  rea¬ 
son  for  the  selection  of  the  spot.  The  whole  width  of  the 
bay  protects  Panama  from  infection,  while  to  the  rear  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  little  Farfan  River  separate  it  from 
Palo  Seco.  On  the  side  toward  the  bay  a  short  stretch  of 
beach  offers  a  landing-place  to  small  boats.  A  part  of  the 
island  has  been  cleared  and  each  leper  will  receive  a  small 
lot  to  take  care  of  and  till.  So  far  as  vegetables  and  poultry 
are  concerned,  the  colony  is  expected  soon  to  be  self-sup;, 
porting. 
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y?U  r  to  Tr,t0  to  *vollr  sweetlicarf.  your  father, 
mother,  sister  brother  employer;  and.  in  fact  everybody  and  anr- 

o  i;  r  t  i  ll 1  v  to’  ,Kvcry  young  man  and  every  young 

lady  in  Jhe  land  should  have  this  book.  J  ^ 

.  .  V4  nnOW  TO  WHITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  Con- 
\  mstruct»°ns  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv  subievt ; 
also  ru  eg  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  Utters. 


the  stage. 


tfc:s  wonderful  lirtlo'hook"J  ati‘aleur  hamsireis  is  complete  without 
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•ad  Irish.”  Also 'end  ^n’s7oTeV°  Jus^tL^h^T  Iieg?0’  Duu-'h 
meat  and  amateur  shows.  tbe  tbm»  ^or  home  arnuse- 


janizing  an  amateur  mlns?rertrouDe LiiaiS  IUil  instructions  for  or- 

No.  65.  M ULDOON’S  JOKFS . 

joke  hooks  ever  published,  aud  it  is^rimful°of  fi?6  *?°Kst  orisinal 
contains  a  lanre  collection  of  of  Ult  and  humor.  It 


contains  a  large  collection  of  f {U  °*  Wlt  and  humor.  It 

Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit  et<?M  of 

the  day.  Every  bov  who  can  eni’ov  a  Snni’  aad  Practical  joker  of 
obtain  a  copy  immediately  J  *  a  good  sul)stantial  joke  should 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTrm  n  <.  • 

plete  instructions  how  to  make  un  fnr  vu!'-  ‘  Containing  corn- 

stage;  together  with  the  duties  if  ll  Jf“oua  characters  on  the 


apisraaSE  5?- ^  ssw  ss 

h,S 

sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given.  ®*" 


est  jokes,  anecdotes  and“ funny1 stories' of  th^n°^aming  thf  St¬ 
over  popular  German  comedian  ^orld-renowned  and 

colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  Author.  handsome 


housekeeping 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  G  ARDENT  n  f  •  • 
or  coun”trv?C  and  JSJ  *,  ^n  either,  i/tow! 


kSS»“sSS3 

pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  bj  ine  rf  otS?m«t 

izn1}™ 


„  „„  SOCIETY. 

gS?ini- oi  IhTikn^terti^nt^ 

without  one°  everybody>  both  old  aud  Young.  You  cannot  be  happ* 

,..N°.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
Iittie  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  inotmu. 
,10ns  m  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  Dirties. 

dances.  dr6SS’  ^  fuU  directious  for  caIlinS  otf  in  all  popular  squall 

No  '5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  W 
tollhpSShP  and,  carnage,  giving  sensible  advice, Prulesgand%t?quettt 
erally  known d*  ^  CUd°US  and  interesting  things  iTgln' 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS.— Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
ff.t  diessing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  nn  g 
No  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.-One  of  the 
rightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female,  ihe  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful.  cn  s  D0°* 


ELECTRICAL. 

46‘  HOW  T9  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
BCiiptron  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  • 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries’ 

lustrations^01^6  ^re^e  ’  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 

T°  MiKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con- 
tammg  fuiI  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
co. is,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
argecollectionof  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


t  '  ENTERTAIN IV! ENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harrv 
Kennedy.  Ihe  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  -TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  fv.  Erections  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
-bage.  Casino,  Forty-Five,  R%^  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
Js  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
a;l  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
pea  ,g  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
lr»  the  drav/ing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

:4r>.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
— Cordaie  r.g  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
4.*  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


XT  „  BIRDS  and  animals. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
Ca^r^nm°uC^fb4fd’  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  pa?r?t  ftc 
RABRTtPT  ?°fR,AIS£  P°.GS’  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
5at?dB1B!TrtDrofrawand  mstruct,TC  Handsomely  Ulus- 

No.  40  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. — Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds 
Kee°ne.0W  t0  CUre  skms<  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

No.' 50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects.  P  P  g’  mouiltin* 
No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS. — Giving  com- 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising  keeping 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty?eieht 

published°.nS*  “  g  *  the  most  compIete  book  of  the  kind  elef 

XT  o  Try,  MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in- 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  •  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry  and  d? 

colored  flres>  and 

matn/MS  •» 

.  No.  Si  -HOWTO  BteCOMET^TuTho^ontatotoefuU 
mfoz-mation  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com? 
•Hiland1  manuscript»  essejitial  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 

-3®;  S.8-  ?ow  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won- 

COniaming /r SefuI  and  Practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments'  common  to  every 

plaints  ^boundmg  ln  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com- 

No.  65.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS  -Con- 
taming  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  b  ® 

No.  58  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— Bv  Old  Kin-  Bradv 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some’ valimbfe 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and.  also  relates  some  adventured 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

.  No*  f-  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it- 
also  how  to.  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET.— Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers  PoS 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 

know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senaren<f  nntw 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  7  senaiens,  author 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET  — ComDlete  in 
st motions  of  bow  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction, Vscription 

ixsrsSutf  &"s  ohi8i°.ri;ia‘ va 


should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  CoS 

piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to 

West  Point  Military  Cadet.'’  “ow  10  cornea 


With  tuany  mtandard  readings.  ,  tVIUi.  L»A...i«i.y 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

_Atldr<M8  FRANK  TO  USE  V,  Puuliahcr,  84  Union  Square,  New  York. 


■v  Latest  Jssues  *1*1 

“WILD  WEST  WEEKLY” 


A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  etc.,  of  Western  Life 


Colored  Covers  32  Pages  Pp.ice  5  Cents 

298  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Tenderfoot  Tourist;  or,  A  Griz-  303  Young  Wild  West  and  *the  Pioneers;  or,  Fighting  I  heir 

Way  to  Grizzly  Gulch. 

304  Young  Wild  West  and  “Rawhide  Ralph”;  or.  The  Worst 


zly  Hunt  in  the  Rockies. 

299  Young  Wild  West  Routing  the  “Ghost  Dancers”;  or,  Ari¬ 

etta  and  the  Snakd  Charmer. 

300  Young  Wild  West  Crossing  the  Dead  Line;  or,  The  Cow¬ 

boys  and  the  Sheep  Herders. 

301  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Boy  Hunters;  or,  Arietta  and 

the  Game  Stealers. 

302  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Desert  of  Death;  or,  Hemmed  in 

by  Bandits. 


Cowboy  in  Texas. 

305  Young  Wild  West  Shooting  for  Glory;  or,  The  Cowboy 

Jubilee  at  Red  Dog. 

306  Young  Wild  West’s  Bowie  Battle;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Mine  Queen. 

307  Young  Wild  West  Commanding  the  Cavalry;  or,  The  Last 

Fight  of  the  Apaches. 


“WORK  AND  WIN” 


Containing  the  Fred  Fearnot  Stories 

Colored  Covers  32  Pages  Price  5  Cents 


500  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Rival  Players;  or,  Finishing  a  Base¬ 

ball  Feud. 

501  Fred  Fearnot’s  High  Dive;  or,  Showing  Them  How  to 

Swim. 

502  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Puzzle;  or,  The  Pitcher  He 

Could  Not  Hit. 

503  Fred  Fearnot’s  Cup  Defender;  or,  Trying  Out  His  New 

Yacht. 

504  Fred  Fearnot  Playing  Inside  Ball;  or,  How  He  and  Terry 

Won  the  Game.  ' 


505  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Endurance;  or,  Winning  the  Mara¬ 

thon  Race. 

506  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pinch  Hit;  or,  Anything  to  Win  the  Game. 

507  Fred  Fearnot’s  “White  Dragon”;  or,  His  Great  Motor-Car 

Run. 

508  Fred  Fearnot’s  Steal  Home;  or.  The  Trick  That  Fooled 

Them  All. 

509  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Wrestler;  or.  Coaching  an  Ath¬ 

letic  Club. 


“PLUCK  AND  LUCK” 

Containing  All  Kinds  of  Stories 

Colored  Covers  32  Pages  Price  5  Cents. 


*26  Tim  Boy  Senator;  or,  How  He  Won  His  Toga.  By  Allan 
Arnold. 

527  Napoleon’s  Boy  Guardsman;  or,  A  Hero  at  Eighteen.  By 

Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

528  Driven  Adrift;  or,  The  Trip  of  the  Daisy.  By  Capt.  Thos. 

H.  Wilson. 

529  Bob  the  Waif.  A  Story  of  Life  in  New  York.  By  Howard 

Austin. 

530  The  Wildest  Boy  in  New  York;  or,  Saved  at  the  Brink. 

(A  True  Temperance  Story.)  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 


531  Bushwhacker  Ben;  or,  The  Union  Boys  of  Tennessee.  By 

Col.  Ralph  Fenton. 

532  The  Night  Riders  of  Ravens-wood.  (A  Strange  Story  of 

Arizona.)  By  Allan  Arnold. 

533  Phil,  the  Boy  Fireman;  or.  Through  Flames  to  Victory. 

By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

534  The  Boy  Slave;  or,  A  Young  New  Yorker  in  Central  Amer¬ 

ica.  By  Howard  Austin. 

535  Dunning  &  Co.,  the  Boy  Brokers.  (A  Story  of  Wall  Street.) 

By  a  Retired  Broker. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


24  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by 
return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY'. 


FLANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York.  . 190 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for* which  please  send  me: 

- copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

. . . .  “  “  WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  “  “  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  “  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . 

....  “  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

....  “  “  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

....  “  “  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

....  “  "  Tcn-Ccnt  Hand  Books.  Nos . . 


Name 


Street  and  No 


Town 


State 


WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY 

A  COMPLETE  STORY  EVERY  WEEK 

wr  STORIES  OF  BOY  FIREMEN 


ROBERT  LENNOX 


Handsome  Colored  Covers 
32  Pages  of  Reading 


Price  5  Cents 


Splendid  Illustrations 
Issued  Every  Friday 


Beginning  with  No  41,  this  weekly  commenced  a  new-  series  of  magnificent  fire  stories,  written  by  Robert  Lennox, 
the  best  author  of  this  class  of  fiction  in  the  world.  They  detail  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  company  of  gallant 
young  fire-fighters,  under  the  leadership  of  a  brave  boy  known  as  Young  Wide  Awake.  Their  daring  deeds  ot  hero¬ 
ism,  and  the  perils  they  overcome,  are  intensely  interesting.  These  stories  are  not  confined  entirely  to  fire-fighting, 
but  also  contain  many  interesting  incidents,  humorous  situations  and  a  little  of  the  love  element.  Iheie  is  a  c  aim 
ing  girl  in  the  stories  whom  you  will  all  like  very  much. 


LATEST  ISSUES. 


78  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Clean  Victory ;  or,  Fighting  Fire  to  the 

Limit.  ,  _  ,. 

79  Young  Wide  Awake  Above  the  Flames;  or,  Through  a  Roasting 

Ordeal. 

80  Y'oung  Wide  Awake  in  Danger  ;  or,  Baffled  by  a  Fire-Bug. 

81  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Daring  Deed  :  or,  The  Last  Chance  for  Life. 

82  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Factory  Fire ;  or.  Caught  in  a  Death  Trap. 

83  Young  Wide  Awake  s  Rope  Crew ;  or.  The  Belmont  Fire  Boys 

Pluck 

84  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Maniac;  or,  After  the  Insurance 

Crooks  .  , 

85  Young  Wide  Awake’s  False  Alarm  ;  or,  The  Fire  Captain  s  Narrow 

est  Escape.  ,  , 

8f>  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Mysterious  Fire  ;  or,  Almost  at  Death  s  Door. 

87  Young  Wide  Awake  Over  a  Volcano  ;  or,  The  Trick  of  the  Mad 

Chemist. 

88  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Frozen  Hydrants ;  or,  Fire-Fighting 

in  a  Blizzard. 

89  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Well  Won  Medal  ;  or,  Winning  Fire  Depart¬ 

ment  Honors. 

90  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Call  for  Help  ;  or,  Shut  off  from  His  Com¬ 

rades. 

91  Y'oung  Wide  Awake  at  the  Firemen’s  Ball  ;  or,  Parading  in  the 

Face  of  Death. 

92  Y'oung  Wide  Awake’s  Daring  Dive  :  or.  Hot  Work  at  a  Mill  Fire. 

93  Y'oung  Wide  Awake  Beating  the  Flames  ;  or,  The  Fire  at  the  Gas 

Works. 

94  Y’oung  Wide  Awake’s  Battle  for  Life  :  or,  Facing  a  Forlorn  Hope. 

95  Y'oung  Wide  Awake’s  Defiance  ;  or.  The  Bravest  Deed  on  Record. 

96  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Hose  Slashers ;  or,  Scaling  a  Wall 

of  Fire. 

97  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Greatest  Peril  ;  or,  Locked  in  a  Burning 

Building. 

98  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Nerve  :  or.  Fire  Fighting  AgainsJ;  Big  Odds. 

99  Young  YYide  Awake's  Trumpet  Call ;  or,  A  Bold  Fight  to  Save  a 

Life 

100  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Blind  Girl  ;  or,  The  Fire  at  the 

Asylum. 

101  Y'oung  Wide  Awake  in  a  Snare  :  or,  Putting  Out  a  Dozen  Fires. 

102  Young  Wide  Awake  at  the  Burning  Bridges;  or.  Baffling  the 

“Brotherhood  of  Vengeance.” 

103  Young  Wide  Awake  Saving  a  Million  Dollars;  or,  The  Mystery 

of  a  Bank  Blaze. 

104  Y'oung  Wide  Awake’s  Boy  Helpers  ,  or,  The  Young  Volunteers  of 

Belmont. 


105  Y'oung  YY'ide  Awake’s  Terror;  or,  Brave  Work  in  a  Burning  Coal 

Mine.  .  , 

106  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Race  With  Death  ;  or,  Battling  \Y  ith  the 

Elements. 

107  Young  YY'ide  Awake’s  Courage  ;  or,  The  Capture  of  the  “Norwich 


108  Y'oung  Wide  Awake’s  Little  Pard ;  or,  The  Boy  Hero  of  the 

Flames. 

109  Young  YY'ide  Awake’s  Fiery  Duel  ;  or,  Teaching  the  Neptunes  a 

Lesson. 

110  Young  YY'ide  Awake  and  the  Old  Y’et  ;  or,  YYorking  Shoulder  to 


Shoulder. 

Ill  Young  YY’ide  Awake’s  Dangerous  Deal  ;  or.  The  Only  Chance  for 


Life. 


112  Y’oung  Wide  Awake  and  the  Factory  Boys ;  or,  The  Feat  that 

Made  Him  Famous. 

113  Young  YY’ide  Awake’s  Secret  Enemies;  or.  The  Plot  to  Destroy  a 


v  ilj  . 

114  Young  YY'ide  Awake’s  Sudden  Fear  :  or.  The  Fireman's  Trick  that 

YY’on  the  Day. 

115  Young  YY’ide  Awake  and  the  Wreckers ;  or,  Saving  the  Govern¬ 

ment  Mail. 

116  Y'oung  YY'ide  Awake’s  Plucky  Drive  :  or.  Bridging  a  Chasm  of  F!re. 

117  Y’oung  YY’ide  Awake  and  the  Briber:  or,  The  Test  that  Makes  a 


Man. 


118  Young  YY’ide  Awake’s  Artful  Dodge  :  or,  Placing  Enemies  on  the 

Defense. 

119  Young  YY’ide  Awake  Solving  a  Mystery ;  or.  Hunting  Down  the 

Fire  Thieves. 

120  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Drawn  Battle  ;  or.  Breaking  Even  YY'ith  the 


Neptunes. 

121  Young  YY’ide  Awake  in  a  Douse  of  Death  ;  or.  The  Mystery 

of  a  Big  Blaze. 

122  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  “Night  Prowlers”  ;  or.  The  Fire  at 

the  Cartridge  Works. 


123  Young  YY’ide  Awake  s  YY’ild  Ride  :  or.  Fighting  Fire  in  Lincoln. 

124  Young  YY’ide  Awake’s  Closest  Call  :  or.  The  Blaze  at  Riverside  Inn. 

125  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Gritty  Battle :  or.  Fighting  Down  a  Hotel 

Fire. 

126  Y’oung  YY'ide  Awake’s  Heroism  ;  or.  The  State  Fireman's  Tourna¬ 

ment. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 
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